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vont e In 1949, Sloan Flush 

Valves were installed in a 200- 

unit public housing development built by the Manchester 

Housing Authority. Here is what Mr. Riel has to say about the importance 

of product selection and product performance in this project after twelve years of 

service. “As a result of our experience during the years we are happy to offer our 

testimony and also concur with other housing authorities in their publicized 

statements that the Sloan Flush Valve has repeatedly proven itself regarding 
performance, minimum maintenance cost and simplicity of service.” 

Furthermore, the Manchester Housing Authority is giving flush valves top con- 

sideration for 150 low-rent housing units for the elderly, now in the working 


drawing stage. 

To assure low rents that are true low rents, do 
as the Manchester Housing Authority has done 
—specify Sloan Flush Valves for your next proj- 
ect. Such an installation will be your basis for 
comparison and will prove that Sloan Flush 
Valves are more dependable and much lower in 
repair, maintenance and replacement costs (RMR). 


Look to Sloan—outstanding leader in flush valves 
for more than 50 years. 
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ADDRESS 





SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 

| 4300 West Lake St., Chicago 24, Illinois 
! Please send me more information on the subject 
of Sloan Flush Valves 
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FLUSH VALVES 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY + 4300 WEST LAKE STREET + CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Independent laboratory tests prove it! 

Last from 2 to 10 times longer by actual test? 

Eliminate nuisance and high cost of washer replacement! 

One of thousands of dependable Crest plumbing maintenance 
products — attested by Master Plumbers! 

Try it yourself! Rugged ‘Pliers Test’ proves tough Crest washers 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, JULY 2, 
1946 AND JUNE I1, 1960 (74 STAT. 208) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 
THE JOURNAL OF HOUSING, pub- 
lished 11 times yearly (August-September 
issues combined), at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1961. 


1, The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois; Editor, Mrs. Dorothy 
Gazzolo, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois; Managing Editor, none; Busi- 
ness Manager, John D. Lange, 1313 East 
Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


2. The owner is: National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illi- 
nois, nonprofit organization, no stockhold- 
ers. President: Dr. Karl L. Falk, Housing 
Authority of the City of Fresno, 4551 





North College Avenue, Fresno, California 
Vice-president: D. E. Mackelmann, Com- 
munity Conservation Board of Chicago, 
320 North Clark Street, Room 506, Chica- 
go, Illinois. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: none. 


4. The average number copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distrib- 
uted, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the preceding 12 
months was: 6650. 


Dorothy Gazzolo 
(Signature of editor) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
7th day of September, 1961 


Hazel Barker 


Notary Public Seal 
(My commission expires May 29, 1965) 
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THE PLANNING SERVICES GROUP 


(formerly, Planning and Renewal Associates and 
Advance Planning Associates) 
PLANNING * URBAN RENEWAL ° TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
ECONOMIC AND REGIONAL STUDIES 
18 Eliot Street 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 
UNiversity 8-7300 


ABBOTT & 
ADAMS, Inc. 


Real Estate —— 
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and Consultants 


Urban Renewal Economic Studies 
Re-use Appraisals Market Analysis 


292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 6-1900 














HERBERT H. SMITH ASSOCIATES 
(Formerly known as Community Planning Associates, Inc.) 
Consultants in Community Planning, Urban Renewal and Economic Research 
TUxedo 2-0800 ° 


1241 Parkway Avenue ° West Trenton, New Jersey 





JACK N. OPPENHEIM 
Roger M. Darby Jack Oppenheim 


REAL ESTATE APPRAISERS 
URBAN RENEWAL CONSULTANTS 
CBD AND SHOPPING CENTER ANALYSTS 


Land Use Studies — Reuse Appraisals 
Economic Studies — Housing for the Elderly 


60 EAST 42nd STREET 
New York 17, N.Y. 
YU 6-5690 








CANDEUB, FLEISSIG & ASSOCIATES 
Community Planning & Urban Renewal Consultants 
32 Green Street 
BOSTON @ CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK . ALBANY @ SCRANTON 


Newark 2, New Jersey 














REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 
MARKET ANALYSES APPRAISALS URBAN RENEWAL 
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CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
73 W. Monroe 618 S. Spring 
WASHINGTON, D.C. ST. PAUL DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


1120 Connecticut Ave. N.W. 275 E. Fourth St. 1507 Pacific Ave. 315 Montgomery Street 


LEO A. DALY 
Planning Architecture Engineering 


San Francisco, California 
45 Maiden Lane 
Seattle, Washington 
Securities Bldg. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
3207 Olive St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
8600, Indian Hills Dr. 
From Conception To Completion Within a 
Single Organization 














RAYMOND & MAY ASSOCIATES 
Planning and Urban Renewal Consultants 


42 Memorial Plaza 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Newington, Conn. 


2 Lafayette Street 
New York 7, N.Y. 


New Haven, Conn. Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


VILICAN-LEMAN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
PLANNING CONSULTANTS 


Comprehensive City Planning * Re- 
development & Conservation Projects 
* Housing Condition Studies * Com- 
munity Facility & Housing Project 
Site Planning 


29621 Northwestern Highway 


Elgin 6-818] 
Southfield, Michigan 














——»ee— SANDERS A. KAHN ASSOCIATES, INC. —+e#—— 
Real Estate Consultants 
Appraisals, Urban Renewal, Reuse Appraisals, 
Financial Appraisals, Economic Studies, Market Analysis 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
261 Madison Avenue, N.Y. MUPrray hill 7-3363 


FRED R. O'DONNELL 
M.A.1.—S.R.A. 
URBAN RENEWAL 
Acquisition Appraisals 


Disposition Programs 
Reuse Appraisals—Consultation 


3 COURT STREET 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
LOGAN 2-2334 

















BROWN & ANTHONY 


Urban Renewal Consultants 


DE LEUW, CATHER 
AND COMPANY 


Say Teware . CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Coliseum Tower — 10 Columbus Circle Public Transit Traffic & Parking 
New York 19, N.Y. Subways Railroad Facilities 

Affiliated with Expressways Industrial Plants 


Grade Separations Municipal Works 
Urban Renewal Port Development 


150 North Wacker Drive, Chicaao 6 
San Francisco @ New York © Boston 


BROWN ENGINEERS 
BROWN & HAGMAN 
Engineers & Architects 
Traffic Research Corp. 














LAND ACQUISITION 
SERVICE, INC. 


Appraisals — Negotiations 


610 S. Broadway Kimberly 3-5548 


Santa Ana, California 


























MID-AMERICA 
APPRAISAL CORP. 


* Mass Appraisal Experts 

* Valuations of Irremovables 

* Urban Renewal Consultants 

* City Planning—Re-Use Studies 
* Market and Economic Analyses 


30 W. Washington St. Penobscot Bldg. 





MORTON HOFFMAN 


Urban and Economic Consultant 
URBAN RENEWAL @ HOUSING 


Community Renewal Programs, 
C BD Studies, 
Market Analysis 


BARTON-ASCHMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


* Urban Renewal 


* Planning and Engineering 


600 DAVIS STREET 


Evanston, Illinois 




















Chicago 2, Il. Detroit, Mich. MORRIS BLDG. BALTIMORE |, MD. 
CE 6-6595 WO 2-9509 LExington 9-1002 
ASHTON 


AND ASSOCIATES 


Consultants—Appraisers 
Economic Base Studies 
Land Utilization Studies 
Central Business District Surveys 
Re-use Appraisals & Market Studies 


Equitable Bldg., Hollywood & Vine 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
David B. Ashton, President 


Planning * Housing * Urban Renewal 


DOXIADIS ASSOCIATES, 
INCORPORATED 


Consultants in EKISTICS 
The Science of Human Settlements 
——— o<p>- —— 


1757 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
MEtropolitan 8-3090 


Arthur D.Uittle, Inc. 


Research For Planning 
Economic Development 
Feasibility Studies 
Commercial Renewa 
Transportation 


35 Acorn Park 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 

















URBAN RENEWAL 
REAL ESTATE SERVICES 
>< 

@ Reuse Appraisals 
® Marketability Studies 
© Rehabilitation Reports 
@ Land Absorption Analyses 
® Redevelopers Surveys 
© Real Estate Consulting 
JULES POMERANTZ, M.A.I. 
69 Lincoln Park, Newark 2, New Jersey 
Mitchell 2-6715 





“72 PARKINS, ROGERS 


bad & ASSOCIATES 


PLANNING AND URBAN RENEWAL 


CONSULTANTS 
Comprehensive City & Regional Planning 
mmunity Renewal Programs 
Redevelopment and Conservation Projects 
Market Analyses @ Land Subdivision 
Zoning @ Site Planning © Expert Witnessing 


MAC CONNELL & CO. 


Registered Engineers 


Fair Market Values for 
Irremovable ¢ Industrial 
¢ Special Purpose Properties 
¢ Court Testimony 
Rookwood Blidg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
New York — Chicago — Indianapolis 
Washington 














EWIN ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Design 
Engineers—Architects 


¢ URBAN RENEWAL-PLANNING 
* PORT DEVELOPMENT 
© WATER and SANITARY FACILITIES 
5104 Mac Arthur Blvd. N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Miami, Florida © Mobile, Alabama 


2889 West Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich 
TRinity 2-6900 
RELOCATION and 
RMA wanccement 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Relocation Consultants 
* Relocation Planning and Executicn 
* Housing and Tenant Surveys 
* Property Management ° Insurance 
* Administration of Rehabilitation 
and Demolition Programs 
Brochure available upon request 
11 West 42nd St. New York 36 
OXford 5-7657 


JOHN BEGGS, P.E. 


and Associates 


Urban Renewal — Redevelopment Consultation 
General and Master Plans — Zoning — Codes 
Workable and Public Improvements Programs 
Site Planning — Property Development 
Engineering — Consultation — Plans — Specs 


P. O. Box 136, Spring Lake, N. J. 
New York @ Washington, D.C. @ Harrisburg 














C. WARREN FOX 
& ASSOCIATES 


Real Estate Appraisers 
Land Acquisition Specialists 
Re-use Appraisal — Land Use Studies 
San Francisco San Jose 
Hobart Building Commercial Bidg. 


560 Market Street 28 N. First Street 
YUkon 1-1399 CYpress 5-1764 








HAROLD N. WARSAWER M.AI. 
Frederick W Kirch M.A.!. 
REALTY APPRAISERS & CONSULTANTS 
specializing in 
RE-USE APPRAISING 
Market Analysis and Related Fields 
SIDNEY L. WARSAWER & SON 
+. 1903 
303 W. 42nd St. si NEW YORK 36 


430 Rutland Ave TEANECK, N. J. 
Navron LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 





DAN F. COLLINS 


Administration Consultant 
Urban Renewal—Public Housing 
Organization—Budgets 
Accounting—Reporting 
Project Operation 
Tenant Accounting 


2001 W. Lunt Ave. Chicago 45 
Telephone HO 5-9057 




















ROY WENZLICK & CO. 


The oldest urban real estate research organization in the United States 
Urban Renewal . . . Acquisition and Reuse Appraising 


Land Utilization and Marketability Studies . . . 


City Planning 


Clients throughout the United States and foreign countries 


706 Chestnut St. 
617 S. Olive St. 


St. Louis |, Mo. 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


GArfield 1-0706 
MAdison 4-1364 





RUNNELLS & WINHOLTZ 
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city planning « civic design 


housing « urban renewal consultants 


106 Grand « Kansas City 6, Mc 
GR 1-5322 


























Personals 





RALPH L. HEROD, 

longtime federal service employee, has 
been appointed executive director of the 
Sacramento redevelopmnt agency effective 
December 4. To ay © the new position, 
Mr. Herod resigned the post he had held 
for the past two years as director of urban 
renewal in the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency's Chicago regional office, 
closing out 26 years of federal service. He 
was a management supervisor for the 
Public Housing Administration from 1935 
until 1952, with three years “off” during 
World War II for military service; from 
1952 to 1955, he was with HHFA; then, 
in 1955, he joined URA as a field repre- 
sentative. He was named assistant renewal 
director in Chicago in 1957 and director 
in 1959. 


A. DEAN SWARTZEL 

takes over December 29 as director of 
urban renewal in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency’s Chicago office, filling the 
vacancy created by the resignation of Ralph 
L. Herod (see above). Mr. Swartzel held 
various positions—including deputy direc- 
tor for urban renewal—with HHFA in 
Chicago from 1951 to 1957. He left HHFA 
in 1957 to become director of the Chicago 
Metropolitan Center for Neighborhood 
Renewal and from 1959 until his new 
— was deputy director of the 
Northeastern Illinois Planning Commis- 
sion. Mr. Swartzel has also held positions 
in economics and planning with the State 
of Iowa, local governments, and private 
industry and is the author of several 
reports and articles on traffic, housing, 
public facility financing, and related sub- 
jects. 


WILLIAM R. EWALD, JR. 

has been elected senior vice-president and 
treasurer of Doxiadis Associates, Inc., 
United States subsidiary of Doxiadis As- 
sociates, international specialists in urban 
and area development, headquartered in 
Athens. The job to which Mr. Ewald was 
elected is new and results from the in- 
creased volume of work being performed 
in this country by the firm, according to 
its president, Dr. Constantinos A. Doxi- 
adis. In his new position, Mr. Ewald will 
direct, in a technical and creative capac- 
ity, all Doxiadis United States activities, 
in addition to administering the firm’s 
Washington office. Mr. Ewald came to 
Doxiadis Associates from the Urban Re- 
newal Administration, where he had been 
assistant commissioner for technical stand- 
ards. In 1960, at the request of the gover- 
nor of Puerto Rico, he was given a leave 
of absence from URA to make an analysis 
of the economic, planning, and develop- 
ment program of Puerto Rico. 


WARNER W. (JACK) STEWART, 

executive director of the Austin (Texas) 
housing authority, died December 18 at 
the age of 66. Mr. Stewart, a longtime 
leader in NAHRO’s Southwest Region— 
which he served as President in 1952-53— 
had rounded out nearly 16 years in the 
top spot of the Austin authority; his 
death came just a few days before the 
city council approved, by a vote of 5 to 0, 
a multi-story housing project for the aged 
that had been very close to his heart. The 
apartment project for the elderly, Mr. 
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Albert Pleydell 


93 Worth Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Management Consultants 
M 
SA 


Specialists in the social problems of 
public housing management and relocation 


212 WOrth 2-4323 


Elizabeth Wood 


703 Robert E. Lee Road 
Austin 4, Texas 
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RALPH WENGER AND COMPANY 
RE-USE APPRAISALS 
558 MICHIGAN TRUST BLDG., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Specializing in Urban Renewal Appraisals 


MARKETABILITY STUDIES 











URBAN RENEWAL CONSULTANTS 


CITY PLANNERS ¢ ARCHITECTS ¢ ENGINEERS 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


708 SOUTH MAIN STREET, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
eastern states area office: 


8728 COLESVILLE ROAD, SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND 





Stewart had recently told a reporter, was 
to be his last big project before retirement. 
As executive director of the Austin au- 
thority, Mr. Stewart managed five develop- 
ments totaling more than 800 units. 

Mr. Stewart is survived by his widow, 
a son, and one grandchild. Carrying on 
Mr. Stewart's duties for the Austin author- 
ity is Harmon J. Hodges, serving as act- 
ing executive director. 


TOM T. WUERTH, 

executive director of the Ansonia (Con- 
necticut) Redevelopment Agency since its 
founding in 1957 has resigned, effective 
January 2, to become an associate partner 
with Raymond & May Associates. Working 
out of the firm’s Newington, Connecticut 
office, Mr. Wuerth will assist in admin- 
istering the planning and urban renewal 
activities of the company throughout New 
England. 

Mr. Wuerth was formerly secretary- 
treasurer of the Connecticut Urban Re- 
newal Association and is at present a 
member of its board of directors. He has 
been a member of the Guilford, Con- 
necticut planning and zoning commission 
and presently serves as the commission’s 
vice-chairman. He has also served in the 
project planning division of the Massa- 
chusetts State Housing Board and for five 
vears headed the Boston field office of the 
Urban Renewal Administration's prede- 
cessor, the Division of Slum Clearance 
and Urban Development. Directly prior 
to his appointment to the Ansonia rede- 
velopment agency, Mr. Wuerth worked as 
a consultant on renewal projects for Tech- 
nical Planning Associates in New Haven. 


W. JAN CHONG, 

since April 1960 the executive director 
of the Kirkwood (Missouri) land clear- 
ance for redevelopment authority, has re- 





signed, effective January 22, to accept the 
position of planning director in charge 
of city planning and urban renewal in 
Waukegan, Illinois. The resignation, of- 
fered “only after many weeks of serious 
deliberation,” and, according to Kirkwood 
authority Chairman H. J. Lawler, accepted 
“only with great reluctance,” was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Chong in view of the 
“great challenge” and “varied and dy- 
namic program” possible in Waukegan. 

Mr. Chong stepped into the Kirkwood 
post from the position of assistant direc- 
tor of development with the St. Louis 
authorities. He previously served as assist- 
tant director of the Honolulu redevelop- 
ment agency. 

Recently elected president of NAHRO’s 
brand new Missouri chapter (see October 
JOURNAL, page 404), Mr. Chong has an- 
nounced his resignation from that spot 
“with deep regret,” since he will no longer 
be officially associated with NAHRO’'s 
southwest region. He also resigned as the 
region’s membership chairman. 


DONALD M. RIPPEY 

has announced his retirement from the 
position of land adviser for the New York 
regional office of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Rippey’s retirement, on 
December 31, brings to a close a career of 
38 years of federal government service. He 
joined PHA 11 years ago, having pre- 
viously been with the bureau of valuation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for some 25 years. 


DR. DANIEL B. RATHBUN 

has been appointed chief of the housing 
division of the United States Census Bu- 
reau, stepping up from his former posi- 
tion as deputy chief. He takes the place 
of Wayne F. Daugherty, who, on October 
6, moved to the new post of Public Hous- 
ing Administration assistant commission- 
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er for program planning (see October 
JouRNAL, page 377). A former chairman 
of the economics department of Fresno 
State College, Dr. Rathbun was a con- 
sultant on the 1960 census of housing. He 
is co-author of Residential Finance, pub- 
lished in 1950. 


CHARLES R. SWIBEL, 


president of the 
Marina Manage- 
ment Company, 
builders of Chica- 
go’s famous two 
towered Marina 
City, was among 
12 men presented 
the 1961 Ameri- 
can Success Story 
Awards for having 
risen from “ranks- 
to-riches” to head 
or own worldwide 
industries. The award is presented annu- 
ally by the Free Enterprise Awards Asso- 
ciation, Inc. to people who are “examples 
of the success possible under America’s 
free enterprise democracy.” In addition 
to his “leadership in the building of 
... Marina City,” said to be the world’s 
highest apartment building (see March 
JOURNAL, pages 97 and 105), Mr. Swibel 
was cited for “pioneering work in housing 
for the retired and elderly, slum clear- 
ance and zealous civic work on behalf of 
all races and creeds.” He serves as com- 
missioner and vice-chairman of the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority. 

Mr. Swibel, who immigrated to Chicago 
from the Palish ghetto of Wolbrom, re- 
ceived his award December 5 at the tenth 
annual FEAA awards presentation day in 
New York. 





'\ 


J. G. MELVILLE, 

earlier this year appointed Housing and 
Home Finance Agency regional adminis- 
trator for Region VI, with offices in San 
Francisco (see June JOURNAL, page 229), 
was presented a scroll last month by the 
Pacific Southwest Regional Council of 
NAHRO, commending him for “excep- 
tional services in the provision of good 
homes for families of low income and for 
his courageous, resolute, and effective lead- 


ership of public housing over these many . 


years.” Mr. Melville, who had been direc- 
tor of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion’s San Francisco regional office since 
1949 and an employee of the federal gov- 
ernment continuously since 1933, also re- 
ceived the council’s “hearty best wishes 
for a long and successful career in his 
new high office and its highest expression 
of warm and personal regards.” 

By direction of the council, copies of 
the resolution were forwarded to Dr. 
Robert C. Weaver, HHFA Administrator; 
Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, PHA Commis- 
sioner; and the JOURNAL oF Housinc. The 
resolution was adopted during the semi- 
annual workshop of the region, held in 
San Francisco. 


DRAYTON S. BRYANT, 

resigning after 11 years as director of com- 
munity relations for The Philadelphia 
Housing Authority, has begun work as a 
developer of cooperative and middle-in- 
come housing in the Philadelphia metro- 
politan area. As a starter, he is at work 
on a 300-unit project and a parent non- 
profit corporation is being set up. Prior 
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to working for the Philadelphia author- 
ity, Mr. Bryant operated as a housing con- 
sultant and economist and spent eight 
years on the staff of the Los Angeles hous- 
ing authority. Mr. Bryant will continue as 
president of the Powelton Corporation, a 
self-help citizen group for the rehabilita- 
tion of Philadelphia's Powelton Village 
area (see May 1959 JouRNAL, page 182). 


GEORGE G. MULLIGAN 

resigned in November as executive direc- 
tor of the Geneva, New York housing 
authority, where he had been since 1959, 
to accept the executive directorship of the 
Portland, Maine housing authority, Ear- 
lier, Mr. Mulligan had managed a 1050- 
unit project in Cheektowaga, New York 
from 1941 to 1947, going into private in- 
dustry for the next ten years. He is said 
to have been “lured back” to housing 
after a two-year stint as chairman of the 
Geneva housing authority. 

Last spring Mr. Mulligan was elected 
president of NAHRO'’s International Con- 
ference Chapter, in which he had long 
been active. Since he has moved out of 
the Chapter’s area, Vice-President Paul 
Ringer of Toronto has taken over as 
chapter head. 


MRS. ESSIE HAGUE SCOTT 
manager of Cleveland’s largest public 
housing project—Carver Park—was singled 
out for honors as “a top public housing 
head” by The Cleveland Press in Novem- 
ber, anticipating a double anniversary to 
be celebrated by Mrs. Scott in January. 
The two events to be marked next month: 
Mrs. Scott’s 25th year with the Cleveland 
Municipal Housing Authority and her 
20th year as manager of Carver Park. 
Rated by Ernest J. Bohn, director of 
the housing authority, as “one of the top 
housing managers in the nation,” Mrs. 
Scott began her career in public housing 
in 1935, when Mr. Bohn offered her the 
opportunity to enroll in the country’s first 
housing management course, conducted by 
NAHRO. She had previously done grad- 
uate work in sociology at Western Re- 
serve University and had held positions 
as assistant director of Cleveland’s Wood- 
lawn Community Center and as director 
of a Washington, D.C. settlement house. 
Carver Park, with a population of 5262, 
consists of almost 1300 three- to six-room 
dwelling units on 39 acres. Mrs. Scott, 
commenting on the variety of her respon- 
sibilities—administering a staff of eight, 
collecting rent, offering personal counsel 
to residents, providing group activities— 
said: “I love the work! It gives me a 
chance to use all I've ever known.” 


PARKER T. VAN DE MARK 

joined the staff of the Chicago Depart- 
ment of City Planning in November as a 
planner for the city’s Community Renewal 
Program. From 1940 until this year, Mr. 
Van de Mark was director of relocation 
with the Chicago Housing Authority, with 
a record of sites cleared for 20,000 units 
of public housing during his period of 
service. His initial assignment with the 
Community Renewal Program is to re- 
view and evaluate Chicago's total reloca- 
tion experience. 


MISS LOUISE E. GARDNER 

this summer stepped into the job of dep- 
uty director of relocation operations for 
the Redevelopment Authority of the City 
of Philadelphia. Miss Gardner, a former 
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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


% 9-in-10 washers are fastened with TOO 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


% New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can’t twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


¥& NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


¥% Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexawer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
last ordinary repairs “6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
jost ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
Savings On MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 

A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 
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8 J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. J-101 ' 
4 2503-05 Third Ave., New York $1, N.Y. : 
' Please send me a copy of your Catalog “J” ' 
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NAHRO VICE-PRESIDENT MACKELMANN RESIGNS 

As of late December, D. E. Mackelmann regretfully resigned as 
NAHRO’s Vice-president, Codes Division. The press of his new 
duties under the January | consolidation of Chicago's two re 
newal agencies, as reported on page 527, forced Mr. Mackelmann 
to conclude that: “The Codes Division will require more time 
and energy in its development than I will be able to give to it. 
Under the circumstances, I do not feel that I could discharge my 
responsibilities adequately.” 

Mr. Mackelmann was re-elected to a two-year term as Vice-presi- 
dent for the Codes Division at the 1961 business meeting of the 
Association. He had served in the same spot during the 1960-6] 
year, leading the Codes Division in its ek Year of operation. 
‘Through his earlier work as chairman of the NAHRO Commit- 
tee on Neighborhood Conservation and Rehabilitation, he had 
been a leader in developing a NAHRO codes program. 

To serve as acting Vice-president for Codes, NAHRO President 
A. J. Harmon has named Barnet Lieberman, Commissioner, City 
of Philadelphia Department of Licenses and Inspections. The 
appointment will be submitted for approval at the next meeting 
of the NAHRO Board of Governors, set for Washington on 
February 19. 

In submitting his resignation, Mr. Mackelmann wrote President 
Harmon: “I had looked forward to working with you, and I 
regret personally that I will not be able to contribute more fully 
to the success of your presidency. But I know that Barney Lieber- 
man, the other members of the Executive Committee and How- 
ard Swartz will make the Codes Division an important part of 


NAHRO.” 





management staff member of the Public 
Housing Administration’s Chicago oflice, 
in recent years has been serving as a staff 
member of the National Girl Scouts in 
Washington and the National Council of 
Jewish Women in New York City. 


WILLIAM K. BRUSSAT 

has been appointed to the Washington 
staff of the Real Estate Research Corpora- 
tion, real estate and economic consultants 
headquartered in Chicago. Mr. Brussat 
resigned his position as deputy assistant 
commissioner for program planning with 
the Urban Renewal Administration to 
take on his new assignment. Prior to join- 
ing URA, Mr. Brussat had been on the 
staff of the special assistant to the Pres- 
ident for public works planning. Earlier, 
he was a member of the firm of Webb & 
Knapp, Inc., associated with its Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia redevelopment oper- 
ations. 


S. L. LATIMER, JR. 
: a was honored in 
November as the 
housing commis- 
sioner with the 
longest continu- 
ous record of serv- 
ice in the United 
States: over 27 
years with the 
Columbia (South 
Carolina) housing 
authority, of which 
he is now chair- 
man. He received 
congratulatory messages from Marie C. 
McGuire, Public Housing Administration 
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commissioner, and A. R. Hanson, PHA’s 
Atlanta office director. In her letter, Mrs. 
McGuire said, “It is the sacrifice of valu- 
able time by such dedicated persons as 
yourself that has made the public housing 
program what it is and, I am sure, will 
permit it to do even a greater service in 
the future.” -Mr. Hanson said, “all too few 
people realize and appreciate that services 
of the commissioners of local housing au- 
thorities are given without one dime of 
remuneration.” 


The Columbia housing authority has 
built some 1400 low-rent apartments in 
six projects during Mr. Latimer’s tenure, 
at a total cost of more than 9 million dol- 
lars. The authority has also undertaken a 
redevelopment program and is currently 
working on a renewal program with the 
University of South Carolina. 

Mr. Latimer, a long-time newspaper- 
man, has worked at almost every job in 
the profession of journalism, from reporter 
to his present position of editor and pub- 
lisher emeritus of The State. 


GEORGE E. CUNNINGHAM, SR., 
former property and relocation manager 
with the Wilmington, Delaware Housing 
Authority, has been appointed a housing 
manager for the New Haven housing 
authority. 


NOVEMBER DEATHS 


James E. Lafferty, executive secretary 
of the Lackawanna (New York) housing 
authority. 

William C. Wilson Sr., management 
officer with the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Earl G. Fellows, administrative assistant 
of the Columbus (Ohio) metropolitan 
housing authority. 











How to 
forecast 
real estate 





values 
scientifically 


Take advantage of modern, professional 
methods in servicing your prospects and 
clients. This book throws new light on the 
complex real estate problems of this era of 
explosive urban growth and change. It shows 
how to use modern, scientific methods of 
analysis in forecasting real estate productiv- 
ity and value. 


REAL ESTATE 
ANALYSIS 


By Richard U. Ratcliff, MAI, Ph.D. 
Professor of Real Estate, School of Com- 
merce, University of Wisconsin 


352 pages, 6 x 9, 20 illustrations and 
tables, $7.50 


For the real estate broker: REAL ESTATE 
ANALYSIS tunes you in on the latest think- 
ing helps you guide your prospects and clients 
to sound home purchase decisions and re- 
warding real estate investments. For the 
appraiser: this volume explains the shifting 
pattern of real estate values in today’s mar- 
ket, demonstrates the professional approach 
to value analysis. For the mortgage lender: 
Ratcliff presents the practical economics of 
mortgage risk together with a basis for its 
systematic analysis. The discussions of the 
real estate market and of the flow of mort- 
gage money will help the mortgage lender ad- 
just lending policy to the ever-changing con- 
ditions of dynamic urbanism. 

The latest developments in verified principles 
for sound real estate investment financing 
and management are presented in this volume 
in straight-forward and understandable lan- 
guage. All the major factors which affect real 
estate are discussed in an orderly fashion 
—demand, supply, construction, mortgage 
money, the legal and institutional framework 
of the real estate market, and others. Special 
emphasis is laid on the effect of location on 
value, on the structure of the real estate 
market, and on the process of real estate in- 
vestment. New approaches to real estate in- 
vestment analysis and market forecasting are 
presented. All this is tied together and 
integrated through an explanation of how 
cities grow and how their land use structures 
are determined. 


“*""" 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION “"""" 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Dept. JHS- 
327 W. 41 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Send me Ratcliff's Real Estate Analysis 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. At 
the end of that time, I will remit $7.50 plus 
few cents for delivery costs, or I will re- 
turn the book. (We pay delivery costs if you 
remit with order; same examination and 
return privilege.) 


PRINT 


Pe 


Address 
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For price and terms outside U.S. 
Write McGraw-Hill Intl., N.¥.C. 36 JHS- 
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Housing Calendar 





January 1962 


8-February 9—Jefferson County, Alabama 
Health Department. Five-week housing 
appraisal course. Birmingham, Alabama. 


12--NAHRO. Middle Atlantic Regional 
Council. Executive committee meeting. 
Park-Sheraton Hotel, New York City. 


19—NAHRO. Joint Committee on Hous- 
ing and Welfare. Subcommittee on 
Community Renewal Plan. Philadel- 
phia. 

22-24—Plant Engineering and Maintenance 
Show. Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 

22-23—NAHRO, Housing Division Execu- 
tive Committee. Pick-Congress Hotel. 
Chicago. 

29-30—Seventeenth Annual Short Course 
in Residential Construction. University 
of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, Illinois. 


February 1962 
15-16—NAHRO. Middle Atlantic Regional 
Council. Commissioners’ Workshop. 


Park-Sheraton Hotel, New York City. 
27-March 1—National Association of Meth- 


odist Hospitals and Homes. Annual 
meeting. Chicago. 


March 1962 


2-4—National Home Improvement Trade 
Show. Twentieth annual. New York 
Coliseum, New York City. 


14-15—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil. Management Workshop. Lubbock, 
Texas. 


14-16—United Community Funds and 
Councils of America. Biennial meeting. 
San Francisco. 


16-17—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil. Executive Committee. Little Rock. 


22-23—Tennessee Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Authorities. Fiscal 
Training Session. Noel Hotel, Nashville. 


19-23—National Health Council. National 
Health Forum. Annual meeting. Cleve- 
land. 


April 1962 


8-10—Alabama Association of Housing 
Authorities. Annual meeting. Thomas 
Jefferson Hotel, Birmingham. 


9-10—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil. Management Workshop. Beaumont, 
Texas. 


10-14—joint Conference on Follow-up of 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. National Committee for 
Children and Youth. Washington. 


11-12—NAHRO. Codes Division Workshop. 
Fourth annual conference. Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

12-13—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil. Management Workshop. Opelousas, 
Texas. 

16—National Social Welfare Assembly. 
Spring meeting. New York City. 

29-May 3—AFL-CIO Annual National Con- 
ference on Community Services. 


December 1961 


perform as follows: 
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by Connecticut Industry. 
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STOP AIR POLLUTION 
and Save Fuel Oil Dollars with 
SOLAR FURNACE KLEEN 


Solar Furnace Kleen fuel oil additives are warranted to 


1. Reduce smoke and poisonous gases 
. Dissolve, disperse and burn sludge 


. Reduce or eliminate tube pitting and corrosion due 
to sulphur and vanadium 


4. Reduce or prevent fuel tank corrosion 
5. Clean valuable burner and boiler parts 
Write for documented reports on the use of Furnace Kleen 


SALES CORP. 24 Taylor Place, Westport, Conn. 
CHEMICAL CO. 35 Lackawanna Place, Bloomfield, W.). 








May 1962 


20-23—NAHRO. Pacific Southwest Region- 
al Conference. Mission Inn, Riverside, 
California. 


23-24—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil. Management Workshop. Fort Worth. 


24-25—NAHRO. North Central Regional 
Conference. Pere Marquette Hotel, Pe- 
oria, Illinois. 


24-27—National Federation of Settlements 
and Neighborhood Centers. Annual Na- 
tional Conference, Cleveland. 


27—June 1—National Conference on Social 
Welfare. 89th annual forum. New York 
City. 


29—NAHRO Committee on Social Work in 
Housing and Urban Renewal. New York 
City. 
June 1962 


10-13 — NAHRO. Southeastern Regional 
Conference. Americana Hotel, Miami 
Beach. 


17-19—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Con- 
ference. Allis Hotel. Wichita, Kansas. 


17-20—NAHRO. Middle Atlantic Regional 


Conference. King Edward Hotel, To- 
ronto. 


24-26—-NAHRO. New England Regional 
Conference. New Griswold Hotel, Grot- 
on, Connecticut. 


July 1962 


8-11—-NAHRO. Urban Renewal Workshop. 
University of Oregon School of Archi- 
tecture, Eugene, Oregon. 


September 1962 


1-6—National Urban League. Annual 
meeting. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


19-21—-NAHRO. Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Conference. Doric Hotel, Taco- 
ma, Washington. 
October 1962 


15-19—American Public Health Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting. Miami Beach. 


18-I9—NAHRO. Housing Division Work- 
shop. Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


November 1962 


5-8—Adult Education Association of the 
United States. Washington. 


December 1962 


11-!2—National Social Welfare Assembly. 
Annual meeting. New York City. 
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News Notes 





HOUSING RECEIVES ATTENTION 
IN MEETINGS OF DIVERSE GROUPS 


Spreading the word on housing 
and renewal to leaders in other 
fields was going on during the fall 
and early winter months at a rate 
unprecedented in the history of the 
program. At conferences of both 
national and local organizations, 
the problems and the promise of 
the renewal program were given 
an airing—sometimes as major fea- 
tures; other times as specialized dis- 
cussion sessions. Turning up every- 
where, from coast to coast, and at 
many more spots than are cata- 
logued below, were the top adminis- 
trators of the federal housing and 
renewal agencies. The name of the 
administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Dr. Robert 
C. Weaver, was to be found as a 
headliner on almost every national 
conference program of the past year 
that was aimed at civic, business, 
or professional groups with some 
relationship to the renewal field. 
And the commissioners of the 
HHFA constituent agencies were 
also on the road during a good part 
of the spring, summer, and fall, 
telling the story of their specific 
roles in curing urban blight. Local 
leaders and NAHRO spokesmen, 
too, did their share of telling the 
renewal story. 

Briefed below are several of the 
conferences staged during recent 
months that played up the com- 
munity rebuilding job, or some as- 
pect of it. 

Not covered are the conferences 
of the big trade associations linked 
to the housing field, most of which 
met during the late fall: National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, 
November 11 to 17 in Miami Beach; 
Mortgage Bankers Association, Oc- 
tober 30 to November 2 in Miami 
Beach; National Association of 
Home Builders, December 3 to 7 
in Chicago; and the United States 
Savings and Loan League, Novem- 
ber 17 to 21 in Chicago. A full line- 
up of federal officials was featured 
at these conferences, with NAHRO 
Executive Director John D. Lange 
participating in the homebuilders 
conference and NAHRO Imme- 
diate Past President Karl L. Falk 
a speaker at a major session of the 
USSLL annual convention. 
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AT LAST! suc 


obsolete and hard to get plumbing brass 


We stock thousands of those 
HARD-TO-GET PARTS. 


STEMS - SEATS - PACKINGS - WASHERS 
+ SCREWS - BONNET NUTS - HANDLES - 
ESCUTCHEONS AND SPOUTS ...... 


FOR HAJOCA - AMERICAN KITCHEN - SCHIABLE - 
AMERICAN STANDARD - SEARS-HOMART - YOUNGS- 
TOWN - BRIGGS-REPUBLIC - KOHLER - SPEAKMAN 
- BARNES - CHICAGO FAUCETS - ELJER - CRANE - 
STERLING - UNIVERSAL RUNDLE 


..- plus all other makes of Faucets 


WE CAN DUPLICATE ANY PLUMBING 
PART FROM YOUR WORN OUT 
SAMPLES. 


Send Your Samples to: 


Specializing in Plumbing Parts Only 


3731 FILBERT ST. 


PHILA. 4, PA. 























The American Institute of Planners 
featured urban problems at its an- 
nual conference, held in Detroit in 
November. Mrs. Catherine Bauer 
Wurster, lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of City and Regional Plan- 
ning at the University of California 
delivered the keynote address on 
the subject of the conference theme: 
“Goals for Urban America.” Both 
HHFA Administrator Weaver and 
the Commissioner of the Urban 
Renewal Administration, William 
Slayton, were on hand. Dr. Weaver 
spoke at the first day luncheon ses- 
sion on “Human Values and City 
Building.” Several NAHRO mem 
bers and local leaders participated 
in such sessions as: “Small Town 
Planning,” “Detroit Case Study— 
The Gratiot Redevelopment Proj- 
ect,” “Social Goals of the City,” and 
“What Goals for the Urban Core?” 


The National Association of Inter- 
group Relations Officials, with the 
conference theme “The Changing 
Metro-Urban Complex,” gave a top 
spot to housing and housing prob- 
lems at its 15th annual conference, 


held in San Francisco, with Dr. 
Weaver as a speaker. 


The American Municipal Associa- 
tion, meeting in Seattle in August, 
spotlighted housing and renewal 
with the adoption of resolutions on 
these subjects. One of the major 
speakers at the three-day congress 
was HHFA Administrator Weaver, 
with the renewal story also being 
told by other federal and local offi- 
cials. A leader in the renewal cam- 
paign, Mayor Richardson Dilworth 
of Philadelphia, was elected presi- 
dent for the 1961-62 year. 


The American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers had an urban-problem theme 
for its October annual convention, 
held in New York City: ““Metropo- 
lis—1980.” Major sessions were de- 
voted to city planning, with 14 
papers presented on that subject. 
And on hand for the first day's 
session was HHFA Administrator 
Robert C. Weaver. 


The Family Service Association of 
America, celebrating a half century 
of voluntary family service at its 
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biennial meeting in New York 
during November, included hous- 
ing as a conference subject, with 
HHFA Administrator Weaver ad- 
dressing a general session on “The 
Family on the Urban Frontier.” 


The American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, at its national biennial con- 
ference in Chicago, November 29 
to December 2, featured a session 
entitled “Public Welfare and Pub- 
lic Housing—Partners in Strength- 
ening Family Life,” chaired by 
JourNat editor Dorothy Gazzolo, 
and with kick-off speeches by 
housers Alvin E. Rose, director of 
the Chicago Housing Authority, 
and E. Everett Ashley III, director 
of the statistical reports and devel- 
opment branch of HHFA. 


The Southwest Legal Foundation’s 
continuing legal education center 
presented its second annual insti- 
tute on “Planning and Zoning” in 
Dallas during October. On the pro- 
gram to cover urban problems gen- 
erally: Dennis O’Harrow, executive 
director of the American Society of 
Planning Officials; Robert B. Pease, 
executive director of the Pittsburgh 
redevelopment authority; and 
Aaron Levine of Philadelphia’s Citi- 
zens’ Council on City Planning. 


In Baltimore, 16 civic, religious, and 
educational groups got together to 
co-sponsor a series of five Sunday 
programs in October and Novem- 
ber that aimed at shedding light 
and understanding on Baltimore’s 
urban problems. The free-to-the- 
public programs were financed from 
the Humphrey Moore Fund and in- 
cluded experts in housing and re- 
lated fields. Called “Baltimore Area 
—Exploding Metropolis,” the five 
programs were divided into: “Peo- 
ple Live Here,” “You and Your 
Neighborhood,” “Traffic Jam,” 
“Mr. Citizen Foots the Bill,” and 
“People Make it Work.” 


The Citizens’ Housing and Planning 
Council in New York City held a 
lecture series for community lead- 
ers during the fall. Entitled “Pro- 
ducing Middle-Income Housing,” 
the series was designed to bring 
the “how” of middle-income hous- 
ing programs to an audience of 
community leaders. Subjects cov- 
ered included: “Problems in Mid- 
dle-Income Housing,” “Organizing 
a Middle-Income Housing Devel- 
opment,” “The Role of the Attor- 
ney,” and “The Architect's Role.” 


December 1961 


NAHRO WASHINGTON OFFICE MOVES; 
CHICAGO OFFICE SHIFTING TO WASHINGTON 


As of January 1, NAHRO’s Washington office address is: 
1413 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


The telephone number remains the same: STerling 3-2542; the 
long distance area code number is 202. 

As of March 1, most of NAHRO’s Chicago office operations will 
be transferred to the new Washington address. A later JoURNAI 
will report more fully on the shift. 





PLUMBING ZeZéacemexne PARTS 


*Kohler *Briggs 
* Speakman 
* Sloan Valve 
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* Crane 
*Eljer 


* Republic 
* Chicago Faucet Co. 
—and all others 


SEND US YOUR SAMPLE WE DUPLICATE OBSOLETE PARTS 


BEST MANUFACTURING CO. 


PARTS DEPARTMENT 
P.O. BOX 3784 OAK PARK 37, MICH. 











We will buy your 
USED REFRIGERATORS AND RANGES 


We pick up in all parts of the country and handle the removal details 


BEACH REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


196-11 Northern Bivd. 
Flushing 58, N. Y. 
Phone: Flushing 7-6161 


References: 
DUN & BRADSTREET 
CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


(Please place our name on your bidders list) 














MERCHANDISE WANTED 


Used Refrigerators or Ranges—Large lots of same model. 


From apartments or projects—Anywhere in U. S. A. 


AJAX APPLIANCE Co. 
9602 Ditmas Avenue Brooklyn 36, New York 


Phone: Hyacinth 8-6121 
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Washington Report 





prepared by Kenneth Ashworth and Mary K. Nenno 


FHA MULTIFAMILY SERVICES NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH SIX ZONE OFFICES »° 
THE DEFENSE BUILDUP: WILL IT AFFECT HOUSING, URBAN RENEWAL 
PROGRAMS? * DETAILS RELEASED ON LOW INCOME DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 











FHA ADDS NEW OFFICES FOR MULTIFAMILY OPERATIONS. The Federal Housing Administration 





is presently moving ahead with reorganization of its multifamily housing 
operations. Originally, plans were announced to establish multifamily service 
in the zone offices in New York City and Philadelphia. The expectation was 
that other zones might be added to the list for multifamily housing operations 
by the end of a year. Now, FHA announced that services for multifamily housing 
operations will be available in the zone offices in Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Fort Worth, and San Francisco. New York service is already operating. 

These zone office services are an expansion of the multifamily housing 
operations recently established in FHA's Washington office. An assistant 
commissioner is in charge of this program. Multifamily aspects of the FHA 
program were separated from the routine FHA processing in recognition of the 
differences between housing built as high-rise structures, for rent, and 
usually in city-center neighborhoods, and housing built for singlé-family use, 
for sale, and usually in suburban areas. 

The new zone office personnel will facilitate the processing of 
applications for FHA mortgage insurance on all multifamily projects in their 
zones. Also, these specialists will handle all urban removal housing. 

In effect, this move separates part of the "welfare" operations of FHA 
from its "banking" or "business" operations. This separation is healthy for 
the urban renewal program but new attitudes as well as new organizational 
relationships are needed. 

What is known as a multifamily housing representative will head up 
zone office operations for this special service. He will report to the 
assistant commissioner for multifamily housing in Washington and act for him 
in the conduct of multifamily operations by local insuring offices throughout 
a zone. 


WILL NON-DEFENSE CUTBACKS AFFECT HOUSING AND URBAN RENEWAL? Proponents of housing 
and urban renewal are not unlike other spokesmen for federal government 
domestic programs: they are all wondering how the defense buildup will affect 
their programs. In housing and renewal, the blunt form of the question is: 
"Will there be cutbacks or slowdowns in the housing and renewal programs as 
a result of increased Administration pressures for reductions in non-defense 
spending?" 

Many Washingtonians do not think so. However, these same officials 
admit that the picture could change very suddenly if the international 
situation continues to go down hill. There are several reasons for believing 
that the housing and urban renewal programs will not be affected. Thus far, 
there has been no ultimatum from the White House or the Bureau of the Budget 
calling for across-the-board cuts for all federal agencies, despite the 
continuing talk about economizing. There has not, to date, been any definite 
order freezing present jobs or requiring agencies to obtain special permission 
for expanding personnel: the usual first steps in a real cutback. 

The optimists feel that housing and renewal programs have such a direct 
effect upon the still recuperating economy that they are not likely to be cut 
back, even though operating funds for other agencies may be reduced. Many will 
recall that one of President Kennedy's first efforts to stimulate employment 
was a telegram to all cities with urban renewal projects in the execution 
stage. These telegrams encouraged the mayors of these cities to do everything 
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possible to stimulate their urban renewal projects, as a means for providing 
new jobs for the unemployed. It does not seem likely that renewal would be 
among the first programs to be cut back under an economizing drive. 


However, the other side of the picture still causes some renewal 
officials to worry. Perhaps the Administration will actually tighten up on 
administrative funds for program operations of the federal agencies if 
voluntary cutbacks do not bring enough savings. Also, it is recognized that 
President Kennedy's recent statement to the National Association of 
Manufacturers that he will present a balanced budget for 1963 was not an idle 
promise. Also, it is rumored in Washington that, at a recent cabinet meeting, 
President Kennedy cited housing and agriculture as programs which, though 
desirable, might possibly be curtailed or stretched out. 


Further, the way Congress has reacted to talk of an economy drive leads 
some to believe that there is likely to be a stronger push than usual for 
economy during the next session of Congress. 


HHFA STATEMENT ON LOW-INCOME DEMONSTRATIONS. On November 15, the Office of Program 
Policy of the Housing and Home Finance Agency released a statement on the 
low-income housing demonstration program. This statement describes the pur- 
pose of the program, who may participate, how to submit a proposal, and how 
proposals will be reviewed. A copy of this statement has been sent to all 
local housing agencies throughout the country. Additional copies can be 
obtained directly from the Office of Program Policy, HHFA, Washington 25, D.C. 





Here are the highlights of the program statement: 


--In order to explore new and improved means of providing housing for people 
of low incomes, a new demonstration grant program of 5 million dollars was 
authorized by the Housing Act of 1961. The program is to be carried out 
through grants of funds to help finance demonstration undertakings. 


--Demonstrations must be so designed and conducted as to give promise of 
producing new or improved means of providing housing for low-income persons 
or families. Each undertaking may either demonstrate, or both develop and 
demonstrate, new or improved methods. Any demonstration to develop a new or 
improved method should also provide for a test of the usefulness of such a 
method. It is expected that the grants will be applied to develop methods 
usable by private builders, nonprofit groups,and public bodies. 


--A contract for a demonstration undertaking may be made with any duly 
organized and eligible public or private body or agency. To be eligible the 
organization must have the authority, powers, and capacity to carry out the 
demonstration. Eligible public bodies may include local housing authorities, 
urban renewal agencies, and welfare agencies; a subdivision of a state or a 
state agency; and educational institutions established and financed with 
public funds. Eligible private bodies may include private corporations that 
are not-for-profit and comprised of private entrepreneurs in the housing and 
real estate industry and other nonprofit groups; private welfare, pro- 
fessional, and other community organizations; and private educational 
institutions. However, contracts for demonstrations cannot be made with 
private individuals. 


--Interested organizations should first submit to the HHFA Office of Program 
Policy a brief resume of the purpose and scope of its proposal. 


--Because of the limited amount of demonstration grant funds available (only 
2 million dollars of the authorized 5 was appropriated to launch the 
program), HHFA will have to be selective in deciding which proposals will be 
approved. This selection will be based on the relative usefulness of proposed 
projects for improving the means of housing low-income families and indi- 
viduals. In the selection of projects, consideration will also be given to: 
(a) the willingness of the applicant to absorb part of the cost of the 
demonstration, since grants may be made to cover all or part of such cost 

and (b) the extent to which funds for financing the demonstration may be 
available from other sources. 


--After review of an initial proposal, HHFA will notify applicants whether a 
formal application should be submitted. 
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NAHRO'S 1961 CONFERENCE 


Last minute arrivals at the opening session of NAHRO’s 28th annual 
conference walked in on the scene pictured above as they came down the 
staircase into the main ballroom of the Sheraton-Park Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D. C. An attentive, rarin’-to-go crowd was welcomed to the city by 
Walter Tobriner, President of the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia (left), and then settled back for the first two of a series of 
stimulating major addresses, those of Dr. Constantinos Doxiadis and Dr. 
Karl Falk (see facing page). 

The session launched a record number of delegates into a three-day 
conference jam-packed with special sessions, tours, exhibits, and special 
events. Total effect, as reported to the JouRNAL by letter and word was that 





this was one of NAHRO’s best, most vital, and best run conferences to date. 


A star-studded cast moved across the conference stage, but the real headliner of the meeting, from start to 
finish, turned out to be the Housing Act of 1961. In session after session, its contents were probed and analyzed 
and picked apart; new dimensions, new possibilities, new avenues to explore, were discovered and talked through. 
Consensus seemed to be that—in housing and urban renewal, at least—there is, thanks to the 1961 Act, indeed 


, 


a “new frontier,” if not a whole series of them. 

Against the background of the Act of 1961, the new closeness in the federal-local relationship was emphasized 
time and again at the conference. Indications of flexible, liberal, precedent-smashing leadership on the federal 
level came through in most of the sessions; leaders on the local level were urged to take the reins of community 
leadership to an increasing degree. Summed up, the federal message seemed to be: “We've given you the tools; 
now it’s up to you.”” On a more philosophical plane, the four major addresses took a long, perceptive look into 
the future, noting that that will be the time when the blame—or credit—for the cities of the world will be laid 


squarely on what is done today. 


President Kennedy, present at the conference through the medium of a letter to outgoing NAHRO President 
Karl Falk, underscored the closeness of the federal-local relationship and the leadership demanded at all levels 
when he said, “With the responsibilities that now rest with your membership, this will be the most important 
and challenging meeting in the history of your organization. Please extend to all who attend my confidence and 
encouragement.” 


Following is a report on the conference in detail. Only omissions: the election of new officers and the 1961 
Program Resolution, both of which appeared in the November JourNAL (page 440). 
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FOUR MAJOR SPEAKERS TAKE 


an over-all view; a long look ahead 


At the three general sessions of the 1961 conference, the speakers all looked at the housing 

and renewal program in very broad settings (the world, the nation, the metropolitan area) 

-+.and or all sought to pierce the veil of the future to see what may be in store for 
e 


urban dwel 
sages are presented. 





It looks strange that, at a time 
when we are facing so many prob- 
lems within our cities, problems of 
an economic, social, administrative, 
technical, and aesthetic nature, we 
should turn our attention to a new 
type of city, the universal one, the 
city that will stretch out to cover 
the whole earth. 

But it is not in order to avoid, 
but rather in order to face, the 
problems of our cities that we have 
to turn toward the universal or 
“ecumenic” city, for most of the 
evils from which we suffer today in 
urban areas stem from the fact that 
we have overlooked the trend that 
is heading us at top speed toward 
such an “ecumenic” city and that 
we are struggling, instead, with the 
image of the city of the past. 


The Past 

In fact, humanity has not been 
used to changes in its habitat. The 
nomadic inhabitants of this earth 
of ours managed to settle in villages 
and then in cities created during 
the last five or six thousand years. 
It is only very recently that our 
largest city turned into a metro- 
polis—London reached the one mil- 
lion mark only a century and half 
back; furthermore, it is only dur- 
ing the present century that we 
have developed many metropolises 
and only during the present genera- 
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The Universal City . . 


rs of the year 2000. On the following pages, major portions of these four mes- 


DR. C. A. DOXIADIS, planner and urban consultant of Athens, Greece, 
opened the NAHRO 1961 conference on October 30 with a look 
“Toward the Universal City.” Dr. Doxiadis labels this city 
“Ecumenopolis.” The following statement is a synopsis of Dr. 

Doxiadis’ conference presentation, which was developed through 

slides. His presentation constituted a preview of a report that 

NAHRO will be publishing during 1962, based on a year-long 

study of urban problems in America made for NAHRO by 

Dr. Doxiadis under a $25,000 Ford Foundation grant. 


tion that the new types of urban 
problems (population explosion, 
over-congestion, decay, slums, aban- 
donment of the central areas, etc.) 
have become apparent, practically 
everywhere. 

Since, however, humanity was 
used to living in a different type of 
city—small, not growing, not chang- 
ing, with no industries and no de- 
manding functions—it took some 
time to grasp that the important 
change was not the size of the city, 
but the fact that, from a static 
body, the city has turned into a 
. dynamic force. The change of size 
was indeed so spectacular, as the 
city became first a metropolis and 
then a megalopolis, that we concen- 
trated on the new sizes and over- 
looked the fact that the city, the 
metropolis, and the megalopolis 
were, in reality, only phases of a 
dynamically growing settlement. 


The Future 

Thus, we should really speak 
about “dynapolis,” “dyna-metropo- 
lis,” and “dyna-megalopolis,” which 
tend to merge into one another and 
form a network of urban settle- 
ments covering the whole earth: 
“ecumenopolis.” This statement is 
not a fictitious one—nor is “ecu- 
menopolis” going to be created— 
perhaps—in the distant future. On 
the contrary, it is now in the proc- 


ess of being born out of several 
centers simultaneously, along the 
eastern and western coasts of the 
United States, south of the Great 
Lakes, around London, in Belgium 
and the Netherlands, on the coast 
of China, in Bengal, as well as in 
other places. The rate of its growth 
and spread is such that, before the 
end of this century, it will be ap- 
parent everywhere and, within the 
second half of the next century, it 
will have been completed. 

By then the population on this 
earth is going to be somewhere be- 
tween 30 and 50 billion people, or 
let us say, about 15 times larger 
than at present, while urban settle- 
ments will cover an area 30 times 
the present one. If this change oc- 
curs in the same haphazard way as 
at present, all our cities, which 
should be the backbone, so to say, 
of “ecumenopolis,” are going to be 
dead, since they will be unable to 
cope even with two or three times 
their present population and area. 
Their death will mean the death of 
the whole “ecumenopolis,” for rea- 
sons of stagnation and inability to 
function, rather than because of 
any war or social upheaval. Our 
“universal city” will be born, but it 
will be born dead. This is apparent 
even today, where death has al- 
ready appeared in the most critical 
nerve-centers: in the hearts of our 
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cities. Whereupon we start talking 
about urban renewal, which may 
save some city blocks, while letting 
the whole city be lost. 


Coffin of Civilization? 

We are now faced with this great 
and crucial question: are we going 
to let “ecumenopolis” be the coffin 
of our present civilization or can 
we help it become the cradle of a 
new civilization? 

The answer is very positive: there 
is still time for us to guide our 
expanding cities down the proper 
road in order to save them, our 
present habitat, and our own lives. 
‘This can be achieved even without 
additional investment in the pres- 
ent settlements, if we have the 
vision to understand that we are 
dealing with new phenomena, if 
we develop the ability to conceive 
new solutions, if we find the cour- 
age to defend these solutions, and 
if we cultivate the patience needed 
for their implementation. 

“Ecumenopolis,” the city of the 
future, will have to be based on a 
new network of centers and lines of 
transportation and communication 
that will be able to stand the pres- 
sures and demands of the growing 
population of the earth. In itself, 
“ecumenopolis” will not be grow- 
ing, but self-rejuvenating. 

Instead of mending the past, we 
should look to the future, toward 
“ecumenopolis.” To do so, we have 
to grow into men of courage, to 
reverse erroneous policies, to re- 
formulate programs, and to re- 
design the physical developments of 
our earth. 

We only have a few decades to 
work and we should start immedi- 
ately. Otherwise, all our past ef- 
forts will be in vain, our invest- 
ments in urban areas will be lost, 
and our own lives endangered. 

We need immediate action for 
the future. But, more important, 
we need action to conserve our 
own lives, which are spent and 
wasted within the cities. Indeed, 
we waste our time, health, and 
purpose within the modern laby- 
rinth with which we are encircling 
ourselves. 


Absorbed front-row listeners 
to Dr. Doxiadis’ opening session 
speech: officials from the 
Greek embassy. Third from 
right is the Ambassador 
himself: Alexis S. Liatis 
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The Urban 


University as a 


Renewal Ally 


DR. ]. MARTIN KLOTSCHE, Provost, University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee, closed NAHRO’s 1961 conference on Wednesday, 
November 1, with a description of a new source of help that cities can 
utilize in meeting the growing problems of metropolitan areas: 


the urban university. 


The comments that I want to 
make can be summarized under the 
following headings: 

1—Our central domestic problem 
for many years to come will revolve 
around problems related to the 
growth of our metropolitan areas. 

2—Institutions of higher learning, 
and especially universities located 
in urban centers, can contribute to 
an understanding of these problems 
if they will just see, and seize, their 
opportunity, for the role of the 
university in the regeneration of 
the city can be a vital one. 

3—Unless all of the elements of 
the community are brought togeth- 
er with the common purpose in 
mind of dealing in a positive man- 
ner with the city, our metropolitan 
centers will become a vast urban 
hive, with the end result being a 
megalopolitan chaos. . . 

Important allies in our attack on 
metropolitan problems are our uni- 
versities, particularly those located 
in large urban centers. The Amer- 
ican Association of Urban Univer- 
sities recently reported that there 


were 200 such urban institutions 
in the United States. While this 
number represents only one-tenth 
of the total number of colleges and 
universities in the United States, 
they do enroll over half of the 
students. And the nation’s urban 
universities are destined to play a 
larger role in the total system of 
higher education in the future than 
in the past... 


What Can Universities Do? 

The very nature of the univer- 
sity provides at least a partial an- 
swer. For the university can pre- 
sent to the community a profile of 
itself that has the vantage point of 
perspective and reason. It can ex- 
amine the metropolis in its totality, 
seeing one problem in relationship 
to the whole of the urban scene. 
It can identify both the shortcom- 
ings and accomplishments of the 
community in a way that no one 
else can. It can rise above the local 
prejudices that stand in the way of 
progress. It can see beyond the po- 
litical fragmentation that charac- 
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terizes so many of our metropolitan 
areas. It can be a constructive critic, 
a standard setter, a balancing force. 
It can blaze new trails. It can stand 
over and above the tumultuous 
shouting of the market place. It 
can speak out boldly on matters of 
principle and bring clarity to com- 
munity thought in a climate free 
of bias and emotionalism. It can 
identify not only what is and can 
be, but what should be. I know of 
no other institution that can per- 
form these functions better than 
the urban university. By its very 
nature, it can bring serenity and 
sophistication to the metropolitan 
area it serves. 

But let us be more specific. In 
what ways can the urban univer- 
sity be an ally in our attack on ur- 
ban problems? It can do so in the 
area of fact finding, in the area of 
professional training, and in the 
educational and service area. Let 
me make some comments about 
each of these. 


Fact Finding 

On the matter of fact finding, 
we are desperately in need of push- 
ing the frontiers of learning for- 
ward. It has been said that we 
approach many of the problems of 
the city in the way the old time 
medicine man at the county fair 
approached the human body. Ac- 
tually, because we know so little 
about urban anatomy, we still use 
the methods of superstition and 
mythology employed by the witch 
doctor. If we are to treat urban ills 
properly, we must first understand 
them. But we cannot understand 
them until they have first been ex- 
posed to study in depth and have 
been subjected to the vigorous tests 
of basic and fundamental research, 
which the university scholar is in 
the best position to provide. 

Research about urban life is cer- 
tainly a legitimate concern of the 
university scholar and can at the 
same time be of real significance to 
our metropolitan communities. In 
this regard, we can take a leaf from 
the book of agricultural research. 
It takes less than one of every 10 
citizens to produce all of the food 
and fibre that is needed by our 
people. In 1900, it took one out of 
two people to do this job; in 1800, 
nine out of 10. Fewer farmers today 
are producing half again as much 
as they produced 20 years ago. The 
Department of Agriculture reported 
recently that farm production had 
reached the point where one farm- 
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STUDENTS COME IN FOR 


ATTENTION AT NAHRO CONFERENCE 

NAHRO set aside a special session of its 1961 conference for 
university students of urban renewal and housing. Purpose: to 
give the group an opportunity to “rub elbows” with professionals 
in the field and to discuss employment opportunities with them. 
Included on the session program was an explanation of the 
recruitment techniques used by both federal and local housing 


and renewal agencies. 


Students from the universities of Pittsburgh and Maryland 
and from three D.C. universities—George Washington, George- 
town, and American—were addressed by the then NAHRO pres- 
ident, Karl L. Falk. Students also had an opportunity at the 
session to speak to L. Thomas Appleby, New Haven’s develop- 
ment administrator; C. Francis Driscoll, New London’s renewal 
chief; and Robert Lawrence, assistant redevelopment director 


for Richmond, Virginia. 


Students from Pittsburgh University’s graduate school of pub- 
lic and international affairs, accompanied by Dr. George S. 
Duggar, associate professor of the school’s municipal-metropoli- 
tan affairs department, comprised the largest university group 
(16) at the conference. They brought an international flavor to 
the meeting, since almost half of them were from other coun- 
tries: Egypt, India, Indonesia, Thailand, Yugoslavia, Japan, 


England. 





er was producing enough to supply 
himself and 23 others. The rate in 
1950 was one to 15; in 1930, one to 
10. A great deal of this advance has 
been the direct result of agricul- 
tural research less than 100 years 
ae 

I would cite two examples to 
illustrate the urgency of the need 
for intensive research as it relates 
to the urban field. 

The fiscal crisis of our commu- 
nities is in serious need of atten- 
tion and should be a legitimate 
concern of the urban researcher . . . 

The structure of local govern- 


_ment also needs penetrating anal- 


ysis and study by the scholar. The 
balkanization of political power has 
been the concern of the student of 
urban affairs for a long time. Dur- 
ing the past 50 years, the functions 
of government have been expanded 
to embrace a wide variety of serv- 
ices not contemplated in the past. 
By recent count, to administer to 
the needs of the 15.5 million people 
who live in the greater New York 
area, there were 42 cities, 22 county 
governments, 117 towns, 81 town- 
ships, 148 boroughs, 151 villages, 
and numerous authorities and com- 
missions numbering over 1000... 


Training 
But the urban university has re- 
sponsibilities far beyond those of 
research. There is a crying need for 
well-qualified personnel in a vari- 





ety of urban fields. Present short- 
ages are likely to become aggra- 
vated in the future, with exploding 
populations, with increasing public 
interest in the urban field, with an 
upgrading of the standards of pub- 
lic service, and with a growing de- 
mand for specialists in private in- 
dustry to work on problems of plant 
location, market development, etc. 
Thus the urban university must 
provide programs to produce a 
larger reservoir of skilled manpow- 
er to meet these needs. I have ref- 
erence not only to such commonly 
recognized areas of demand as plan- 
ning, housing, and renewal, but to 
a much broader kind of career op- 
portunity that should not be neg- 
lected. There will be increasing need 
in the years to come for the urban 
sociologist, the demographer, and 
the human ecologist; for the well- 
trained public administrator; for 
the land economist; for the student 
of industrial relocation, transporta- 
tion, and marketing; for the urban 
geographer; for resource experts; 
for persons with knowledge in ur- 
ban regionalism; for legal specialists 
versed in land use and zoning; for 
cultural anthropologists, social psy- 
chologists, and for the county ur- 
ban agent who will perform for us 
services similar to those performed 
by the county agricultural agent in 
the past. 

That professional training is 
needed in these fields as much as in 
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medicine, engineering, law, teach- 
ing, and other professions should 
not have to be highlighted. Yet 
the training and preparation of 
the urbanist leaves much to be de- 
sired .. . The urban university can 
and should provide educational 
leadership in this important area. 
I would simply plead at this point, 
as one connected with such an in- 
stitution, that practitioners in the 
field permit us to develop programs 
that are broadly conceived, that are 
intellectually valid, that will pass 
the test of excellence, and that will 
be challenging in depth and scope. 
Harvey Perloff, in his book, Educa- 
tion in Planning, has pinpointed 
this concern in reporting that “often 
new training programs are estab- 
lished at universities after a strong 
demand has developed for a cer- 
tain type of knowledge and skill, 
and then, under pressure from har- 
ried practitioners and employers, a 
tradeschool type of program is set 
up ... It would be a course much 
to be applauded if—as is not too 
often the case—the universities were 
to respond to a demand for train- 
ing in relatively new and fast-grow- 
ing fields by taking the initiative 
and evolving programs that are 
broadly conceived (looking to the 
future and not the past or present 
needs) and that are as exciting in 
tellectually and as high in quality 
as they are in ultimate practical 
value.” 


Adult Education 

But aside from the responsibility 
for training the skilled professional, 
universities have a responsibility to 
provide a better understanding gen- 
erally of our urban environment 
among the populace . . . Certainly 
undergraduates in our colleges and 
universities as a part of their gen- 
eral education should be exposed 
to the broad aspects of urban cul- 
ture. Today, two out of three Amer- 
icans live in metropolitan centers. 
By the end of the century it could 
be eight out of 10. For these future 
generations who will be urban ori- 
ented, we must devise new ap- 
proaches to an understanding of 
the metropolis. Universities must 
certainly do a great deal more than 
simply take existing courses and 
combine them into an urban studies 
major... 

But the educational task must 
also be extended to our adult pop- 
ulation. Many examples could be 
cited to illustrate the fact that re- 
sounding defeats of proposals for 
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governmental reform in American 
cities in recent years have been the 
result of an absence of public con- 
currence .. . In fact, for most peo- 
ple there really is no metropolitan 
problem today, in the sense that 
the Russians pose a problem on the 
world scene, or that integration, in- 
flation, and the federal debt pose 
problems on the national front. 
The average citizen may stumble, 
falter, or criticize when the snow 
is not plowed in front of his home, 
or when he gets caught in a traffic 
jam, or when he can’t find a place 
to park. But his irritation has not 
yet reached the point of demanding 
a radical change in the way things 
are being done. The average Amer- 
ican does not have an area-wide un- 
derstanding about the metropolitan 
region in which he lives. Nor are 
the implications of the growing eco- 
nomic interdependence of urban 
areas or the conflict between that 
economic interdependence and the 
proliferation of political jurisdic- 
tions apparent to him. The evi- 
dence is mounting that those who 
are concerned with urban problems 
have not gotten their message 
across to the public. They have 
taken it for granted that the public 
understands the metropolitan prob- 
lem. This is not the case, for re- 
cent studies indicate the low level 
of popular awareness and concern 
about urban matters... 


Creative Role 

This comment leads me to sug- 
gest the important role the uni- 
versity can render to the urban 
community of which it is a part. 
The university should always play 
a decisive role in advancing the 
cause of democracy .. . The uni- 
versity should at all times develop 
a close partnership with the peo- 
ple of the area and their needs. It 
should become the brain of the 
commonwealth and the laboratory 
in which new ideas about the city 
can be tested. This does not mean 
that it must operate as an academic 
service station trying to be all 
things to all people . . 

Here again, we can take a lesson 
from the field of agriculture where 
the knowledge of the scholar has 
been put to work to improve our 
standard of living . .. Man has ben- 
efited tremendously because of the 
knowledge resulting from investi- 
gation in such fields as soil research, 
stock improvement, control of pests 
and insects, etc. In agriculture, the 





county agent system has been suc- 
cessfully used to put research into 
action. Whether the same formula 
can be applied to the city has yet to 
be tested but the concept certainly 
is relevant. A Wisconsin newspaper 
editor has aptly described the situ- 
ation in the following way: “Farm- 
ers and farm wives turn to the Uni- 
versity to find out about new in- 
secticides, animal drugs, soil helps, 
grain, poultry, stock improvements, 
and the answers to barn, home, and 
design problems. Aren’t there wise 
men on the Hill to devise a service 
for the poor bedeviled urbanite 
with his leaky roof, his creaky 
plumbing, his smelly lakes, patched 
pantaloons, and short-rationed 
hamburger? His government needs 
looking at, too. His streets, his sew- 
age disposal, his traffic, his parking, 
his bus service, his buying habits 
could stand a draught of fresh per- 
spective. Not to mention his frayed 
and outworn notions of the world 
around him .. .” 


Partnership 

The role I have described as be- 
ing the one the urban university 
should perform is indeed a monu- 
mental one. It could not undertake 
such a task if it did not have sup- 
port and encouragement from oth- 
er sources. For this reason the use 
of the word “ally” in the title of 
this talk is significant. An ally, by 
Webster’s definition, is an associate 
or a partner closely related to oth- 
ers in the pursuit of a common goal. 
Indeed, all of the creative elements 
of a community must be brought 
into harmony — educational insti- 
tutions, community organizations, 
public and private agencies—if a 
successful attack on these urban 
problems is to be mounted .. . 


Reach, Grasp 

Not so many years ago the land- 
ing of a man on the moon would 
have been considered a bizarre fan- 
tasy of the fiction writer. Yet we 
shall witness this event, if not in 
this decade, then certainly in our 
lifetime. Is it too much to expect 
that a people who can put a man 
into orbit and then on the moon 
are not also capable of sanitizing 
water, of purifying the air, of mov- 
ing people in comfort and speed, of 
housing them decently, and of in- 
vesting them with dignity and 
meaning? Let us hope not, even 
though our reach may often exceed 
our grasp. 
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The Ugly American City . . . 


DR. KARL L. FALK, NAHRO’s 1960-61 President, joined Dr. Doxiadis 
(see page 491) as a speaker at the opening session of the 1961 conference. 
Presented below ts that portion of Dr. Falk’s speech that has to do with 
the future of the American city. He also commented on the need for 
more cooperation among the public and private agencies at work in the 
housing and renewal field: a message that was carried in his 

“President’s Corner” in the October JouRNAL. Dr. Falk is the chairman 
of the Housing Authority of the City of Fresno; president of the First 
Federal Savings and Loan Association of Fresno; and Professor of 
Economics and Head, Social Science Division, Fresno State College. 


For the first time in the history 
of man there is a reasonable possi- 
bility that within our lifetime pov- 
erty can be almost completely 
wiped out in this country. The an- 
ticipated increase in national and 
individual incomes could mean the 
virtual elimination of slums in our 
cities within a generation. Whether 
we realize this possibility and 
whether, in the year 2000—which 
isn’t as far off as we think—we will 
be living in beautiful or in ugly 
cities in America depends largely 
on what goals we set for ourselves 
right now and how we go about 
trying to reach them. 

We can be justifiably proud of 
our high standard of living and of 
our technological achievements and, 
in general, of our sense of social 
responsibility, which respects the 
freedom and dignity of the indi- 
vidual and tries to provide at least 
equality of opportunity for every- 
one. But in the course of our learn- 
ing to make a living, have we really 
learned to live? Are we satisfied 
with the human aspects of our 
living and of our cities? Do we 
admire and respect them? 

The answer generally has to be 
no.” Our cities are not things of 
beauty. They are not restful, pleas- 
ant places to live in. To be sure, 
we have patched them up here and 
there, trying to cure some specific 
problem, but we have no over-all 
plan to create a city for people, a 
city of which we can be truly proud. 
Our cities of the future will become 
even uglier unless every American 
becomes interested in doing some- 
thing about them now. It is not 
enough to live in a beautiful home 
—even though that should have a 
high priority in our desires—if we 
have to go to work, possibly even 
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to an attractive office, store, or fac- 
tory, through congested traffic, past 
unsightly junkyards, screaming bill- 
boards, unattractive and unneces- 
sary telephone and electric poles 
and wires, dilapidated and unim- 
aginative housing, rundown ham- 
burger stands, and indiscriminately 
zoned commercial properties. 


Individual vs. Community 

How did things get this way? 
Like Topsy, they just grew that 
way. And nobody tried to interfere, 
because we did not want to violate 
anyone’s rights. The question we 
should start asking ourselves is: 
how far do an individual’s rights 
go to use or misuse property just 
because he owns it? One doesn’t 
have to be a socialist to recognize 
that society creates and protects 
property rights and, in return, 
should be entitled to protect itself 
against abuses of property rights 
when they flagrantly violate public 
and aesthetic interests. As our cities 
grow ever more crowded and we 
have less and less elbow room, we 
won't be able to run away from, or 
close our eyes to, the problems for 
long. Our slum housing—the latest 
census classes one-fifth of all Ameri- 
can housing units as “dilapidated” 
—is only one aspect of the problem 
of the ugly American city. There 
are also such things as commercial 
and industrial slums and improper 
land use. 

What can or what should we do 
to halt the deterioration of what 
Lewis Mumford calls our “dying” 
American cities before it is so late 
that there will be no solution short 
of destroying them and starting all 
over again?... 

Before anything can be done, the 
citizens of this country, 70 per cent 





of whom live in urban areas, must 
have a strong awareness that some- 
thing needs to be done and then 
want to do something to make their 
cities harmonious places in which 
to live. Architects and planners and 
housing and redevelopment ofh- 
cials have long been trying to call 
attention to the need for action. 
They are usually shrugged off as 
being dreamers or bureaucrats, or 
both. The unfortunate fact is that 
the average American is rather in- 
sensitive to the implications of liv- 
ing, working, and playing in sur- 
roundings that are aesthetically un- 
sightly or unhealthy. Often he 
simply doesn’t care. Unfortunately, 
he is hardly interested in the prob- 
lems of the city, except in a vague, 
general way, unless his pocket-book 
is directly affected. It is estimated, 
for instance, that 35 to 40 per cent 
of the investment in U. S. cities is 
not for productive purposes, that is, 
not for homes, stores, factories, offi- 
ces, and the like. It is, therefore, 
understandably hard to arouse the 
average American's interest in these 
indirect general expenditures as 
against his own outlays. Yet both 
types of investment are intimately 
related and directly affect each 
other. 

I would not try to minimize the 
complexity of the problems of im- 
proving American cities. Not only 
are solutions extremely expensive— 
even if we were sure we had the 
right ones—but they involve serious 
philosophical and political differ- 
ences; varying attitudes, depending 
on our station and interests in life; 
and a laudable desire to refrain 
from interfering with the property 
rights of others. Maybe the time 
has come, however, especially if we 
can visualize the more crowded 
cities of a generation or two hence, 
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when the concept of inviolability 
of property rights may have to be 
modified somewhat to take into 
account the best interests of the 
whole community rather than to 
maintain the status quo for the pri- 
vate benefit of certain individuals. 

There is a reluctance, for in- 
stance, to move in on slum real 
estate owners for a variety of rea- 
sons. As a matter of fact, slum real 
estate is the most profitable invest- 
ment in America today... if you 
have no social conscience and if 
you don’t mind letting your fellow 
taxpayer pick up the tab for the 
problems you help create. Further- 
more, speculation in land has 
raised prices to the point where 
high land costs are probably the 
chief deterrent to building ade- 
quate housing, publicly or private- 
ly, or to carrying out urban re- 
newal in our cities. Unless tax re- 
forms take the profit out of slum 
ownership and land speculation, we 
can count on the cost of clearing 
slums and acquiring land to soar 
even higher, thereby tremendously 
increasing the cost of rebuilding 
our cities later on... 


Public-Private Job 

Except for dramatically isolated 
cases, private enterprise has found 
it economically impossible to do 
the job of urban renewal without 
a public boost. Nevertheless, be- 
cause of the astronomical costs that 
would be required to renew all the 
American cities that need it—it is 
estimated that it will cost nearly 
100 million dollars to clear just one 
square mile of Chicago’s blighted 
aréas—the major part of the job 
will still have to be done privately 
and voluntarily. Renewal not only 
involves clearing slums and sub- 
stituting better housing, but also 
providing better trafic and trans- 
portation systems, better commu- 
nity facilities, cleaner air, recreation 
spaces, and the like. Government 
aid, technical and financial, can at 
best only be the catalyst and stimu- 
lus to do collectively what private 
individuals won't or can’t do for 
themselves. Citizens, their elected 
and appointed officials, and private 
enterprise will all have to take a 
broader and longer-range view than 
they have so far if our cities are to 
be improved. Some of our tradi- 
tional ideas will also have to be 
modified if we are to cope with our 
mounting urban problems. 

Nor is a piecemeal approach ade- 
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REGISTRATION 





NAHRO'’s 28th annual conference set a new record for attend- 
ance. Over 2100 delegates showed up at the registration tables, 
representing 42 states, the District of Columbia, the Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, and four foreign countries—Canada, Greece, 
England, and Colombia. Largest delegation was from the host 
area, the District of Columbia, with 244 registered delegates. 
Runners-up this year: Pennsylvania, with 173 delegates, and 
Massachusetts, with 163. 
The eight no-show states were the two without either public 
housing or renewal laws: Utah and ‘Wyoming; Idaho, which 
has public housing legislation and agencies, but no enabling law 
for renewal; South Dakota, which has legislation but has no 
active local agencies; and Alaska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 


and Vermont. 


Details on who did come—and from where—are presented in the 


tables below. 


WHERE THEY CAME FROM— 


ots ade ie bie wis edo 8 
AvigOMA ..... 13 
Arkansas 14 
California 8 
Colorado ... 7 
Connecticut 80 
Delaware ....... ‘2 7 
District of Columbia. . . 244 
| EE eee eee 9 
Georgia ....... 12 
I 9 
et eh ee 92 
ae 39 
EASE Sa eee een 6 
ES eS 10 
Kentucky ...... 21 
Louisiana ...... 9 
genx swe 14 
SN aS GL, iva: aul ac tubo .. 40 
Massachusetts . . .163 
Michigan .... 17 
Minnesota ....... 298 
SEE, 39 Sankyo deve vic kiee was 5 
SER Sybian g adie saints 42 
WHO WAS THERE— 
Commissioners ........ 6§22 
Executive Directors ........... 360 
Administrative Personnel . 381 
Housing Managers .......... 76 
Technical and Maintenance.... 30 
OO MID 5.5 onc tae kms 0.00.40 27 
Citizens, Research, University 4 


Montana .. oa. 
Nebraska . ie 
Nevada .... ‘ bok akoe ee 
New Hampshire re ant Ae 
New Jersey ... , cn. ae 
New York ..... ; sae ae 
North Carolina ‘ : oo oe 
Ry ee ae ee ee 78 
Oklahoma ...... aoa — 
i re ; 6 
Pennsylvania . 173 
Rhode Island . “<a 
South Carolina . ; i 
Tennessee ........ 39 
AS . 51 
Virginia re . 28 
Washington cabin 3 

West Virginia ae 3 
Wisconsin ... a $5 
Canada ... datpiibod 20 
England ... ; ; l 
Greece . , : : ] 
Puerto Rico , : 6 
South America ae ae 
Virgin Islands .. ; 3 


Realtors, Builders, Renewal 


Consultants ........ nid ee 
Federal Agency Personnel ae 
State and Local Officials 34 
DEE GAhcveenatidas'’ oa 30 
Wives and family members... . . 302 
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quate. The highway and street en- 
gineer is justifiably interested in 
moving traffic. But what does he do 
to our cities? Two-thirds of down- 
town Los Angeles, for instance, has 
been cut up for freeways, streets, 
and parking lots but the traffic still 
can’t be handled. San Franciscans, 
incensed by the aesthetic violation 
of their picturesque waterfront by 
a raised expressway blocking out 
the old Ferry building at the foot 
of Market street, are stubbornly 
balking at allowing their city to 
become uglier, with more freeways, 
to allow more cars to further com- 
plicate the problems in their cen- 
tral city. It is a myth that cities 
belong to the people: it may have 
been true at the turn of the cen- 
tury; now they belong to cars. I 
am not advocating going on foot 
but I do feel we should take a good 
hard look to see if better solutions 
than we are presently accepting to 
trafic and transportation problems 
might be possible... 

Dr. Doxiadis warns that by build- 
ing more freeways, we are not solv- 
ing our trafic problems but are 
strangling our central cities and 
are merely piling up worse prob- 
lems for the future. .. 


Must Raise Sights 

Whether we like it or not, we 
will see many changes in our urban 
living in the next generation. The 
sooner we recognize this fact and 
raise our sights, the more pleasant 
the American city of the future will 
be. We should keep in mind that 
cities ought to be built for people, 
not people for cities. Churchill is 
credited with a relevant comment 
in this area: “First we shape our 
buildings. Then our buildings 
shape us.” What these cities will be 
like in the year 2000, when they 
will probably be occupying four 
times the space they do now, de- 
pends almost entirely on what we 
do right now. 

We have shown great ingenuity 
in the past in building this nation 
and its economy to provide for its 
people the highest standard of liv- 
ing the world has ever known, with 
the greatest degree of individual 
freedom and development. A simi- 
lar, or even greater, effort is now 
required if we are to enjoy the 
fruits of this high standard of liv- 
ing in a beautiful, rather than an 
ugly, American city of the future. 
It is now in the power of our hands 
to mold whichever city we want 
for the year 2000. 
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National 
Renewal 
Goals . . 





DR. ROBERT C. WEAVER, Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, brought to a full session of the conference on the 
afternoon of October 30 a statement of the “poli y objectives” toward 
which the Kennedy Administration is working. Dr. Weaver was flanked 
on the platform by the top staff men of all the HHFA constituent 
agencies, who later commented briefly on the goals of their specifi 
agencies and took questions from the audience. 


I should like to talk a little about 
the policy objectives toward which 
we are working and how these ob- 
jectives are reflected by both ad- 
ministration and legislation. 

President Kennedy spelled out 
those objectives first in his State of 
the Union address and, then—in 
more detail—in his message on 
housing and community improve- 
ment. .. 

Our policy for housing and com- 
munity development, President 
Kennedy said, must be directed 
toward the accomplishment of three 
basic national objectives: 

“First, to renew our cities and 
assure sound growth of our rapidly 
expanding metropolitan areas. 

“Second, to provide decent hous- 
ing for all of our people. 

“Third, to encourage a prosper- 
ous and efficient construction indus- 
try, as an essential component of 
general economic prosperity and 
growth.” 


President’s First Goal 

To achieve the first of these ob- 
jectives, President Kennedy called 
- ee 
—wider discretion for communities 
in undertaking a greater diversity 
of urban renewal projects. 
—an end to the project-by-project 
approach and concentration on de- 
veloping community renewal pro- 
grams. 
—long-range planning, democrati- 
cally conceived, and based on the 
assurance of adequate and continu- 
ing federal support. 


incorporation of all aspects of 

federal assistance (planning, public 
housing, community facilities, ur- 
ban renewal, highways, and mort- 
gage insurance) into a single, com 
prehensive program of urban re 
generation. 
—cooperation between all levels of 
government and across whatever 
jurisdictional lines necessary to pro- 
duce an area-wide approach to 
planning and development. 

One of the first things the Presi- 
dent did, after his inauguration, 
was to instruct the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency to work 
with local officials in every way to 
foster this broader approach toward 
urban renewal. 

The President also directed that 
internal procedures be streamlined 
and personnel reassigned in the 
Federal Housing Administration to 
expedite the processing of applica- 
tions for the insurance of mort- 
gages in urban renewal areas. 

At the President’s direction, 
HHFA and the Department of 
Commerce put into effect joint 
machinery to bring about the co- 
ordination of urban renewal and 
highway planning in communities 
throughout the United States. We 
also undertook a joint study of the 
proper role of the federal govern- 
ment in urban mass transportation. 

HHFA also began working with 
the Department of the Interior to 
develop a long-range policy and 
program for assisting communities 
in the preservation of their rapidly 
disappearing open space. 
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The policies outlined by the 
President were reflected in the 
Housing Act of 1961 in a number 
of ways... 


President’s Second Goal 

To achieve the second of our 
national objectives—decent housing 
for all our people—the President 
called for an intensive effort to pre- 
serve and rehabilitate our existing 
supply of housing. And he called 
for concentration on the produc- 
tion of housing for those of low or 
moderate incomes. . . 

In his housing message, the 
President pointed out that the 
housing market today is basically 
different from what it was a few 
years ago. There is no longer an 
enormous backlog of economic de- 
mand that can be released simply 
by providing more ample credit. 

Today, credit devices have to be 
used selectively to encourage pri- 
vate industry to build and finance 
more housing in the lower priced 
ranges to meet the demands of 
moderate-income families. For it is 
these families that offer the largest 
and most immediate potential hous- 
ing market. 

The first efforts of the President 
were directed, therefore, toward 
forcing down the cost of mortgage 
credit. 

Under the previous Administra- 
tion, the maximum interest rate 
permitted for an FHA-insured 
mortgage had climbed from 414 
to 534 per cent. At President 
Kennedy’s direction, this rate was 
reduced, first to 514 and then to 
514 per cent 


President’s Third Goal 

The third of the goals set by 
President Kennedy—a_ prosperous 
and efficient construction industry 
—was an important aspect of the 
broad “Program to Restore Momen- 
tum to the American Economy” 
that he proposed to Congress early 
last February. 

When the new Administration 
took office in January, the housing 
and construction industry was seri- 
ously depressed. Nonfarm private 
housing starts had dropped sharply 
in 1960 to a volume 18 per cent 
below 1959, and to the lowest level 
in the past decade. Largely as a 
result of this decline, one out of 
every six construction workers was 
unemployed by the end of 1960, 
25 per cent more than a year 
earlier—the highest rate of unem- 
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BUS TOURS DRAW CROWDS 





NAHROites, with box lunches in hand, are shown boarding 
one of the 11 buses that carried interested delegates on four 
separate tours on the second day of the 1961 conference. The 
groups went to Washington areas featuring projects of four types: 
housing, renewal, codes, and housing project maintenance. 


In addition to these “working” tours, there were three Sunday 
sightseeing bus trips, featured as pre-conference events—one cov- 
ering the Capitol Building, the Washington Monument, the 
Lincoln Memorial, and the Jefferson Memorial; a second, to 
Arlington Cemetery and Mount Vernon; and a third to Green- 
belt, Maryland, one of the country’s three planned suburban 
communities, built with federal funds back in the 30’s. For 
delegates with energy to spare, there were two guided walking 
tours on Sunday, covering respectively, Georgetown and Capitol 
Hill, both areas where there has been extensive rehabilitation 
of old homes. 


Delegates on the “working tour” for housing were treated to 
visits to National Capital Housing Authority projects, among 
them, Kenilworth Courts and Syphax Gardens. 


Two of Washington’s four conservation areas—the District’s first 
conservation area, consisting of the 140-block Northeast section, 
and the Cardozo area, located northwest of the Capitol—were 
inspected by codes “tourists.” 


The Southwest redevelopment project, largest of six federally- 
aided projects under direction of the District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency, was put on display for renewal 
visitors. 


Selected maintenance activities in housing developments and a 


look at major maintenance equipment highlighted the T & M 
tour. 
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ployment in any American indus- 
try... 

One of the first things the Presi- 
dent did to meet this crisis was to 
order the removal of restrictions 
imposed on existing programs by 
the previous Administration. 

The limitation of community 
facility loans to communities of 
10,000 population or less, and to 
only a few types of facilities, was 
abolished. Communities of any size 
and public works of any type, ex- 
cept those receiving other forms of 
federal assistance, were made elig- 
ible for these loans. 

The restriction to no more than 
50 units of the housing for senior 
citizens financed through HHFA’s 
direct loan program was removed. 
A limitation by which the previous 
Administration sought to block the 
use of funds a for this 
program was abolished. 

A similar restriction to withhold 
funds from the college housing 
program was removed. 

The President sent telegrams to 
the Mayors of 297 cities urging 
them to speed up their urban re- 
newal programs. HHFA sent letters 
to 500 cities spelling out the ways 
in which this could be done... 

Procurement and maintenance 
activities for public housing were 
stepped up. Public works projects 
were taken off the shelf and put 
into construction with the aid of 
loans under the broadened CFA 
program. Millions of dollars in 
construction activity was expedited. 

In his Housing Message, Presi- 
dent Kennedy called attention to 
the importance of constantly widen- 
ing our knowledge of the forces 
that shape our urban way of life. 

Only through such knowledge 
can we devise intelligent programs 
of government activity in housing 
and community development. 

In 1961, Congress authorized, for 
the first time since 1954, funds for 
research in this field . . . $375,000 
was appropriated for that purpose. 

Congress also established, in the 
Housing Act of 1961, two experi- 
mental housing programs. One was 
a program of FHA insurance on 
housing incorporating new designs 
and materials. The other was a 5 
million dollar grant program—of 
which 2 million dollars was made 
available this year—for demonstra- 
tions of new approaches to low- 
income housing. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has followed through on 
this indication of Congressional in- 
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DR. WEAVER'S “TEAM” COMMENTS— 

At the general session of the conference at which the Administra- 
tor of the Housing and Home Finance Agency made the address 
that appears on pages 497-499, top staff members of HHFA’s con- 
stituent agencies made brief comments on what they see as the 
big opportunities under the 1961 Act. j 


William L. Rafsky, Philadelphia's Development Coordinator, 
chaired the session and Sol Ackerman of Sampson Enterprises, 
Inc. of Milwaukee served as reporter, 


William L. Slayton, Commissioner of the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration—Dr. Weaver's move to coordinate the efforts of the con- 
stituents is of top rank importance; similar coordinating moves 
locally, via a Community Renewal Program, are essential; re- 
location must be used to achieve social as well as physical renewal. 


Neal J]. Hardy, Commissioner of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration—the new FHA loans tor home improvement and for 
moderate-cost housing can stimulate renewal. By working closely 
with URA, FHA expects to be a major partner in renewal. 


Edward E. Wendell, Vice-president, Federal National Mortgage 
Association—Fanny May stands ready to do its share for renewal 
through its special assistance mortgage loan program. 


Sidney H. Woolner, Commissioner, Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration—CFA’s expanded authorization for public facility 
planning and construction loans has a renewal potential that has 
never been fully realized. The direct loan program for the eld- 
erly it now administers has a place in the renewal program. 


Frank X. Servaites, Deputy Commissioner, Public Housing Ad- 
ministration—The days of equating administration with audits 
are over. Housing authorities will have only themselves to blame 
if they do not begin to plan new and imaginative programs. 





tent with the expansion of its pro- 
gram policy activities. 

An Assistant Commissioner for 
Program Policy has now been 
named in all four of the HHFA 
constituent agencies. And the Office 
of Program Policy in the Adminis- 
trator’s Off@epender Assistant Ad- 
ministrator Morton J. Schussheim, 
is being enlarged... 

In his State of the Union Address, 
the President said: “A new housing 
program under a new Housing and 
Urban Affairs Department will be 
needed this year.” 

We have, as I have outlined to 
you, achieved the new housing pro- 
gram. We have not achieved the 
new department. 

Looking back over the year, how- 
ever, I do not regard that as such 
a terrible tragedy. 

The proposal for the new cabi- 
net department progressed further 
this year than it ever has before. 
More support was found for it, and 
more intelligent understanding won 
for it, than ever before. 

This department is so clearly a 
matter of administrative good sense 
that I feel sure its approval by 
Congress is only a matter of time... 


Before I close, I should like to 
return to the President's State of 
the Union address, where he spoke 
about the role of the federal gov- 
ernment in meeting urban prob- 
lems. The President said: 

“The Federal Government must 
continue to p.ovide leadership in 
order to make our cities and com- 
munities better places in which to 
live, work, and raise families, but 
without usurping local authority, 
replacing individual responsibility, 
or stifling private initiative.” 

The vast increase in tools for 
community development, and the 
greater flexibility now permitted in 
the use of those tools, have in- 
creased the responsibilities of those 
working at the local level. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency is better equipped than 
ever before to work with local and 
state governments for sound pro- 
grams of community development. 

But the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency can not make its pro- 
grams available unless communities 
want them. Neither can it make its 
programs available unless commu- 
nities carry out their activities re- 
sponsibly and democratically. 
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Harlan Cleveland, assistant secre- 
tary of state for international or- 
ganization affairs, addressed some 
1600 delegates at the annual ban- 
quet on Tuesday, October 31. A 


summary of Mr. Cleveland’s speech, 


entitled “This House of Politics,” 
begins on the right. Presiding at 
the banquet was newly-elected 
NAHRO President, A. ]. Harmon, 
making his first official appearance 


as NAHRO’s top officer. 





THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


Closing the last full day of the 28th NAHRO conference in 
Washington, the annual banquet came through in good style as 
one of the festive highlights of this year’s meeting. 

A special feature of the evening was the presentation of awards 
to outgoing NAHRO President Karl L. Falk and to NAHRO’s 
Executive Director, John D. Lange. In addition to expressing 
appreciation through the resolutions quoted on the opposite 
page, NAHRO members said “thanks” to Messrs. Falk and Lange 
with gifts: matched traveling bags for President Falk; a Polaroid 
camera for Mr. Lange. The recognition of the NAHRO execu- 
tive director was something new in NAHRO history, marking 
the close of a decade of service to the Association: the longest 
tenure of the executive directorship since the Association was 
founded in 1933. 

Harlan Cleveland 

Banquet speaker Harlan Cleveland, assistant secretary of state 
for international organization affairs, dealt broadly with the 
international situation and more specifically with the techniques 
and procedures of the United Nations. But, yet, he said to the 
1600 delegates in the banquet audience, “In any kind of public 
business, whether is is running a family, or a redevelopment proj- 
ect, or a city or a state or a nation, nearly everything you do is a 
process of negotiation, which is to say, a political process, usually 
not with just one other person or group, but often a complex 
discussion of multilateral brokerage that involves reconciling 
many different interests, muting any number of immutable prin- 
ciples. The problems in your business are like ours in the state 
department. Progress comes only when you serve your purpose 
through a reasonable accommodation among the legitimate inter- 
ests concerned, without damaging vour other vital interests.” 

Mr. Cleveland demonstrated his point by drawing a parallel 
between negotiating a redevelopment project and what was then 
happening at the UN in negotiating a replacement for Secretary 

(Continued column two; page 533) 
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Its President 
What does NAHRO ask of its President? 


... that he be a dedicated spokesman in the cause of good 
housing and better cities 


... that he represent the Association in the highest councils 
of the nation 


... that he be an unwearied traveler to every region carry- 
ing the message of national goals and professional standards 


that he direct the activities of the Association and 
present new ideas for its future welfare 


What has Karl Falk brought to the Presidency of NAHRO? 


. all of these things, plus a full measure of his personal 
and professional talent, carrying the cause of good housing 
and better cities to other organizations and preparing the 
way for even more rewarding associations in the future 


PRESENTED TO 

KARL L. FALK 
in recognition of his service as President by the members 
of the National Association of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials 


28th Annual Conference, Washington, D.C. 
October 31, 1961 

As his year as President of NAHRO draws to a close, Karl L. 

Kalk is presented with a plaque, text of which appears left. The 

NAHRO HONORS award was made for the membership by Charles L. Farris, chau 

man of the 1961 Resolutions Committee, seen behind Mr. Falk. 


Joining in the applause was Mrs. Harlan Cleveland, right, wife 
of the major banquet speaker. 











[ts Director 
What does NAHRO ask of its Executive Director? 





. that he have informed knowledge of housing and re- 
newal legislation and organization 


. that he advance the standards of housing and renewal 
as a profession 


... that he preserve the existence of the Association in the 
face of differences of opinion 


... that he listen with attention to the views of housing and 
renewal agencies in the smallest towns and largest cities 


What does John Lange bring to NAHRO? 


. all of these things, plus the priceless gift of his own 
mark... humility 


PRESENTED TO 

JOHN D. LANGE 
in recognition of ten years as Executive Director by the 
members of the National Association of Housing and Re 
development Officials 


28th Annual Conference, Washington, D.C 
October 31,196] 


NAHRO Executive Director John D. Lange accepts gift presented 
on behalf of the membership by outgoing President Karl L. Falk. 
Two other NAHRO presidents sharing in the presentation are 
A. ]. Harmon, newly elected for the 1961-1963 term, and Charles 
L. Farris of the St. Louis authorities, who held the Association’s 
top office for the 1959-1960 term. 
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Housing commissioners at the speakers table for the 
talk-it-over session included: George O’B. Bailey of 
PHA; George A. Beavers, Jr. of Los Angeles; Martin 
Fine of Miami; Thomas J. McCoy of Philadelphia; Evan 
Morris of King County, Washington; Carl A. Copp of 
Dayton; and Lester Beard of Everett, Washington 


Heading up the renewal commissioners session (below) 
were: Lewis Booker of Richmond (Virginia); Chester 
Martin of Providence; Jerry Thompson of Vallejo; 
Bruce Rockwell of Denver; Howard Woods of St. 
Louis; and William Goodson of Washington. 


, SHERATON PARK HOTEL 





FOR COMMISSIONERS ... 


Over 600 commissioners at the 
1961 conference got more of the 
special “commissioners only” ses- 
sions that ranked high on the pop- 
ularity list last year. Housing au- 
thority commissioners and renewal 
agency commissioners attended a 
commissioners luncheon Monday 
noon and, on Wednesday morning, 
split up to take part in special 
“talk-it-over” sessions, one for each 
of the two groups. In addition, a 
commissioners lounge was open 
during the entire conference and 
provided a spot for a coffee break 
and some off-the-cuff exchanges on 
problems and issues of specific con- 
cern to commissioners. Consensus 
of those participating was that com- 
missioners sessions could be im- 
proved in two ways: (1) there 
should be more of them and (2) 
they should last longer. 


RENEWAL COMMISSIONERS 

The talk-it-over session for re- 
newal commissioners was chaired 
by Bruce Rockwell of Denver, and 
the panel included Howard Woods 
of St. Louis, Jerry Thompson of 
Vallejo, Chester Martin of Provi- 
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dence, William Goodson of Wash- 
ington, with Lewis Booker of Rich- 
mond serving as session reporter. 
Things topmost in the commission- 
ers’ minds were: 

—public relations. Open meet- 
ings, required in some states, op- 
tional in others, were rated bene- 
ficial by most commissioners. 

—financing devices. Discussion in 
detail of California’s revenue bond 
method of financing renewal proj- 
ects interested commissioners. How 
it works: estimated tax jump in a 
development area is used as a basis 
for bond issve to underwrite the 
project, with taxes pledged to repay 
the bonds. 

—advisory councils. Commission- 
ers agreed that citizen advisory 
groups were helpful. Warning, stem- 
ming from a bad experience in 
Denver: don’t appoint a citizen 
committee until you’ve got work 
for them to do; idleness can damp- 
en enthusiasm. 

—land disposition. Pros and cons 
of fixed price system for land dispo- 
sition were aired out. Washington, 
D.C. is satisfied using fixed price 





for residential lands only; Provi- 
dence likes fixed price for all land. 

—speeding up federal approval of 
local programs. How to do it was 
what interested commissioners. Spe- 
cial trips to Washington, suggested 
one. Chairman Rockwell pointed 
out that it was here that commis- 
sioners could really help, since close 
work between federal and_ local 
staffs makes it hard for a local agen- 
cy to exert pressure. Commissioners 
can, he said, and should. 


HOUSING COMMISSIONERS 

At the same time that renewal 
commissioners were scoring the 
above points, housing commission- 
ers were meeting across the Sher- 
aton-Park lobby, and, reported ses- 
sion chairman Martin Fine of 
Miami, “going at it hammer and 
tongs.’’ Housing commissioners pan- 
el included George Beavers of Los 
Angeles, Walter Reed of Cam- 
bridge, Carl Copp of Dayton, Evan 
Morris of King County, Washing- 
ton, George O’B. Bailey of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration’s Wash- 
ington staff, and Thomas McCoy 
of Philadelphia. Reporter for the 
session was Lester Beard of Everett, 
Washington. What housing com- 
missioners talked about: 

—local authority policies. Com- 
missioners seemed to agree that it’s 
their job to make policy, the exec- 
utive director’s job to carry it out. 
Other commissioner duties brought 
up: handling public relations, ad- 
dressing public gatherings, partici- 
pating in neighborhood activities, 
making periodic inspections of au- 
thority property. 

—elderly housing. Public service 
agencies, it was suggested, should 
be enlisted for cooperation in plan- 
ning senior citizen housing. 

—tenant selection. Changes in 
housing laws made by the 1961 Act 
were discussed, with prime atten- 
tion to what’s done locally and 
what’s done federally in determin- 
ing tenant eligibility. 

—public relations. Public hous- 
ing’s good name should be pre- 
served by accentuating the positive 
—giving newspapers feature mate- 
rial on “good” tenants to counter- 
balance the tendency of reporters 
to look only for the “spectacular” 
—and not always flattering—story. 

—civil defense measures. Some- 
thing new made its appearance in 
the issues considered when it was 
urged that commissioners take a 
stand on fallout shelters and en- 
courage PHA to foster the program. 
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Major speaker at the 

“Commissioners Luncheon” 

of the conference was 

H. Roe Bartle, Mayor of 

Kansas City, Missourt. 

Mayor Bartle prefaced his 

serious discussion of the 

commissioner as a policy 

maker with a series 

of jovial barbs that he 

aimed indiscriminately at 

the state of Texas; the 

Premier of Alberta; “Miss Maggie 

—the dear girl I’ve been 

supporting now for over 40 years 
.. on her father’s money” ; 

Kansas City Housing Authority 

Chairman Forrest Byars ...and 

himself. Herewith the text of 

“His Worship’s” speech: 


In a sense, the title assigned to 
this session (““The Commissioner as 
a Policy Maker”) states a conclu- 
sion rather than opens up a subject 
for discussion. The whole concept 
of an authority-type of operation— 
as in the case of virtually every 
other type of organization, public 
or private—is based upon the idea 
that policy and general guidance 
of the operation will be given by a 
governing body at the top. There 
is no room for question that com- 
missioners are, in every sense of the 
word, policy makers for their or- 
ganizations and I have no doubt 
that they fully appreciate their 
serious responsibilities in this re- 
gard. .. I would not presume to 
offer advice or suggestions as to 
what policies should be established 







































“THE COMMISSIONER AS A POLICY MAKER” 


or how they should be established. 

However, there is one area of 
this general subject where I might 
offer counsel a a word of caution. 
Stated bluntly and in a few words, 
it is simply this: commissioners 
should shoulder their responsibili- 
ties as policy makers—but leave the 
administration of their organiza- 
tions to the professional staff they 
have hired for this very purpose. 
This is basic procedure for any or- 
ganization—but is sometimes for- 
gotten in an eagerness to do the 
best job. 


Parallel Operations 

There is a parallel, I think, be 
tween the commissioners’ relation- 
ship with the administration of an 
authority and my own relationship 
with the administration of our city 
government. Our city council, with 
the mayor as a member and presid- 
ing officer, is the governing body of 
the city and, as such, is the policy 
making body. Our city manager is 
the administrative head of the city 
government, similar to the execu 
tive director of an authority. 

During seven long, but fruitful, 
years at the helm in Kansas City, 
I have learned well the distinction 
between policy and administration 
—and have observed the pitfalls 
when a governing body attempts to 
dip too far into the administrative 
machinery. After all, the city coun- 
cil goes to great lengths to employ 
a competent and capable city man- 
ager. This is one of the council's 
primary functions—and it is the 






manager’s job to administer and 
carry out the policies established by 
the council. He should be a per 
son whose training and experience 
qualify him for this assignment 

and it is the council’s responsibility 
to see that he is, for the council 
must, of necessity, and in the inte 
est of proper organizational proce- 
dure, entrust him with the admin 
istrative machinery of our city gov 
ernment. 

Our councilmen are elected to 
guide and direct the city adminis 
tration—to decide upon policy mat 
ters before them. Devoted as they 
are to this task, they have neither 
the time nor the preparation to 
follow all the details of administet1 
ing such policies. It is virtually 
impossible for them to see the full 
administrative picture—and it is an 
elementary principle of adminis 
tration that it requires a coordina 
tion of all the activities of an or- 
ganization by one central authority 
to maintain any sort of efficiency. 

For all practical purposes, our 
council sits as the board of directors 
of a large corporation, chosen for 
the contribution they might make 
on basic policy issues. We are all 
aware, I think, that any effort by 
such a board of directors to dip 
into the actual administration of 
a corporation generally results in 
trouble—and, I might say, is often 
reflected in the financial statement. 


Public Trust 
The analogy, it seems to me, also 
(Continued column one, page 534) 


Mayor H. Roe Bartle of 
Kansas City, Missouri, launches 
into the prefatory remarks 

to his speec h on the 
commissioner's role in 

setting agency policy— 

to the evident enjoyment of 
Phil Doyle, executive director 

of Washington’s Redevelopment 
Land Agency. 

The commissioners luncheon 
was chaired by Thomas Bodine, 
commissioner of the Hartford 
housing authority. 


























The four men above gave conference delegates a look 
at what is happening, internationally, on the housing 
front. Session reporter Stanley E. Smigel, Director, 
Division of Technical Services, Office of 

International Housing, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, sums up the session in the statement 

below. Shown in the picture: Stanley Baruch, 


Charles S. Ascher, 


Housing and related urban facil- 
ities have come of age in economic 
and social development programs 
around the globe. In the past 12 
months, in Tokyo, Stockholm, 
Addis Ababa, Zagreb, Paris, Punta 
del Este, New York City, and many 
other cities, international meetings 
and conferences were held on how 
to go about improving the lot of 
the millions of homeless or ill- 
housed families throughout the 
world. There is a recognition that 
much must be done and there is a 
feverish mood prevailing that posi- 
tive and quick action is necessary. 

In this crisp and graphic manner, 
Charles S. Ascher, international 
representative, Institute of Public 
Administration, and chairman of 
the department of political science 
of Brooklyn College, outlined the 
essence of the international hous- 
ing problem and laid the basis for 
the International Evening that was 
featured as a preliminary to the 
NAHRO 1961 conference on Sun- 
day evening. Acting as chairman, 
Professor Ascher noted in his pre- 
liminary remarks that a half million 
people sleep nightly on the streets 
of Calcutta because they lack even 
a miserable roof of their own. But, 
he pointed out, housing is not 
solely a matter of shelter from the 
elements: it includes problems of 
sanitation; of potable water; of re- 
ducing overcrowding so that fam- 
ilies and individuals may have, on 
occasion, the privacy so essential to 
mental and spiritual development. 
The problem of housing in under- 
developed countries, Mr. Ascher 
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alter D. Harris, Mr. Smigel. 


concluded, is thus complicated and 
requires, if progress toward a solu- 
tion is to be made, the concentrated 
efforts of men’s hands and minds. 


OAS 


Following this introduction, 
Walter D. Harris, associate profes- 
sor of planning, Yale University, 
and consultant to the Pan American 
Union, described one concrete, long- 
range approach to solving Latin 
America’s housing problem. He 
outlined the program of the In- 
ter-American Housing Center 
(CINVA) at Bogota, Colombia: an 
educational and training institu- 
tion, turning out graduates who 
return to their native countries in 
Latin America better equipped to 
meet and solve the complex prob- 
lems of housing. Financed by the 
Organization of American States, 
(OAS), the center trains personnel 
to plan, to administer, to devise, 
and to effect housing projects and 
programs. Students from all 21 
member countries come to the cen- 
ter for the nine-month, multi-fac- 
eted training program offered. Pro- 
fessor Harris said that a “small” 
research effort is carried on and 
is related to the educational pro- 
gram. Under an acceleration of the 
program currently under way, en- 
rollment at CINVA is to be dou- 
bled; rural housing extension 
courses given in host countries are 
to be increased from one to five 
per annum. But, he said, even with 
this increase in the CINVA pro- 
gram, needs for trained personnel 





INTERNATIONAL 
EVENING 


will exceed resources: the program 
is still in the stage of “teaching the 
teachers.” 

On another level, Professor Harris 
reported, cognizant of the need for 
urban planning in Latin America 
and of the shortage of planners, 
OAS has recently initiated an edu- 
cational program for Latin Amer- 
icans based at the University del 
Valle, in Cali, Peru. In coopera- 
tion with the host country and, as 
in the case of CINVA, supported 
by contractual arrangements with 
Yale University, this Peru-based 
program will train Latin Ameri- 
can urban and regional planners. 
Several selected Peruvian students 
are currently receiving graduate 
education in planning at Yale. 
Upon the satisfactory completion 
their work, they will return to Lima 
to help staff the new planning in- 
stitution. 

Both the Bogota and the Lima 
educational and training programs 
are guided and directed by the De- 
partment of Social Affairs, Pan 
American Union, the secretariat of 
the Organization of American 
States. This same organization is 
currently engaged in developing a 
survey scheme for collecting essen- 
tial data upon which to base real- 
istic housing and urban programs. 

Professor Harris closed his ad- 
dress with a challenge to NAHRO 
and to the United States: faced 
with a great problem and an im- 
mediate need, how can the knowl- 
edge and enterprise of the United 
States be brought most effectively 
to bear for the aid of our southern 
neighbors? How can we inspire na- 
tions to work together in a great 
democratic effort to solve this ma- 
jor problem? 


Inter-American Bank 

The second speaker for the ses- 
sion was Stanley Baruch, Housing 
Consultant of the Inter-American 
Development Bank. Mr. Baruch 
echoed the note of Chairman 
Ascher, indicating that, indeed, 
housing was coming to be an ac- 
cepted part of economic develop- 
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ment programs. He sharply attacked 
the “tardy awakening” of many pol- 
icy makers to the need to consider 
social problems and programs as 
well as economic problems and pro- 
grams. He ascribed this slow ac- 
ceptance of housing and similar 
social programs as integral parts 
of national development schemes 
to an “incredible constipation of 
intellectual powers” among policy 
makers and economic development 
specialists. However, he said, heart- 
ening progress has been made in 
the past few months. Through his 
Bank’s technical assistance pro- 
grams and through the Alliance for 
Progress program, Mr. Baruch said 
that the new administration has 
committed itself to balanced eco- 
nomic development, with social and 
economic programs complementing 
one another. 
SIAP 

At the invitation of Chairman 
Ascher, Dr. Rafael Picé, the dis- 
tinguished Puerto Rican planner, 
told of a study recently conducted 
by the Inter-American Planning 
Society (SIAP) on Latin American 
needs and resources in the plan- 
ning field. Embryo efforts in some 
of these countries are doing well, 
Dr. Picd reported, but all need 
strengthening. There is a critical 
need first to recognize, and then to 
plan toward, the meshing of physi- 
cal, economic, and social planning, 
in contrast to the present clashing 
of these now separate elements of 
national policy. 

Prevailing Mood 

From questions and comments 
from the floor, it was readily ascer- 
tainable that, although the speakers 
had provided some meat, the audi- 
ence’s appetite had been only whet- 
ted. 

In summary, International Eve- 
ning proved an interesting one for 
about 250 NAHROites and friends. 
However, as the participants made 
clear both explicitly and implicitly, 
the current reformulation of United 
States foreign housing policy and 
the newness of the Latin American 
programs in housing made a truly 
rousing session impossible. As yet, 
much is nebulous; concrete policies 
and programs in housing and ur- 
ban facilities and how they are to 
be related to other economic and 
social projects will materialize slow- 
ly in the months ahead. Interna- 
tional Evening, when the 29th Na- 
tional Conference of NAHRO rolls 
around, should, therefore, be inter- 
esting indeed. 
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“HOSTS” HELPED HOSPITALITY HIT HIGH NOTES 
Consensus was that NAHRO conference was a “good show” in 
all ways—and, like all good shows, the conference had its “angels.” 
They were the individuals and firms listed below whose con- 
tributions helped to subsidize several outside-the-sessions activ- 
ities for delegates and their wives. 


First wives’ event to benefit from angels’ donations was a boat 
trip to Mt. Vernon on Monday morning: the luncheon and 
refreshments on board were “on the house.” And that evening's 
conference-wide reception was another example of hospitality 
made possible by the donors. Special receptions were also under- 
written with donated funds, as was the hospitality suite staffed 
by the local host authority. 





Conference Reception 


Other contributions of the host committee came in the form of 
bus transportation for Tuesday and Wednesday activities for 
wives and in an illustrated Hospitality Guide distributed to all 
delegates. NAHRO’s thanks for all this hospitality goes to: 


American Security and Trust 


rhos. J. Owen and Son, Inc. 
Company 


Perpetual Building Associauon 
John R. Pinkett, Inc. 
Real Estate Research Corporation 


The Berens Companies 
C. Robert Boucher & Co., Inc. 
D. C. Transit System, Inc. Renewal and Development Compose 
Donohoe Construction Co., Inc. tion—James Scheuer, Ralph Taylor 
Ewin Engineering Associates Reynolds Aluminum Service Corpor- 
Flagship Restaurant ation 
William A. Furman, Jr. James W. Rouse and Company 
General Wrecking Company Safeway Stores Incorporated 
Richard B. Hall William E. Shannon, Frank J. Luchs, 
one ‘ James F. Salkeld 
Harry's Liquor Store : . 
pe Skyline Motor Inn—Downing Man- 
Hogate’s Seafood Restaurant 


. agement Corporation 
Koones & Montgomery, Inc. Terminal Refrigerating and Ware- 


housing Corporation 
Wm. M. Throckmorton, MAI 
Webb & Knapp, Inc. 


Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation 
Market Inn Restaurant 
Miller-Dudley Co., Inc. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING SESSIONS 


stir new enthusiasm; 
support new approaches 





MRS. MARIE C. McGUIRE, Commissioner of the Public Housing Administration, paved 
the way for three lively public housing sessions with a Tuesday morning speech that 
brought her a standing ovation. Although she cast aside her written address and “spoke 
from the heart,” the following excerpts from her formal speech convey the major points 
she made. Omitted are references to the public housing provisions of the Housing Act 
of 1961 and to the administrative and staffing changes underway within PHA since these 
facts have been reported in earlier JouRNALS. 


It is most appropriate that this 
great housing conference is being 
held in the nation’s capital. Many 
of you were here in Washington in 
the year 1937 when Congress—in 
rather tentative fashion, to be sure 
—inaugurated the program of pub- 
lic housing. So, the calendar tells 
us, we are on the eve of our silver 
anniversary—the 25th year of striv- 
ing to meet the housing needs of 
our citizens who need it most and 
who can afford it least. 

As individuals, I wonder what 
images crowd our minds as we 
think back over those years. The 
most indelible impressions that 
come to my mind are the little two- 
room, unheated, shotgun houses in 
Houston, ‘Texas—the soft, some- 
times frightened, eyes of the chil- 
dren as I visited the home to see if 
it was substandard enough to give 
some preference for the limited 
housing available; the unbelief in 
those same eyes when hot water 
came from a spigot in that new 
home. I recall, as a manager, trying 
to house families in which disease 
was rife; to alleviate the effect of 
dampness, of the dirt floor garage; 
to, somehow, house the family 
whose home burned down last 
night, the family living in a car in 
sub-freezing weather. 

I recall so well the peculiar acrid 
taste in one’s mouth and throat 
after spending an entire day in the 
slums: the combined odor of filth, 
no sewers, illness, and tragedy. 
Then, the wondering in the eve- 
ning after a warm bath, why this 
program's opponents so disliked the 


poor and if they would continue 
their cruel allegations if they spent 
but 24 hours in a slum dwelling— 
in the corrals of my beloved San 
Antonio—20 or more families to an 
outside toilet, the water vender 
selling the life-giving fluid for 35 
cents a gallon, the “wiggle worms” 
in the rusted bucket, the squalor of 
the family of 11 in one room, a 
blind grandmother and a child 
crippled with polio. I remember 
the day a Junior League member 
who was seeing all this could bear 
no more and had to be taken home. 

More pleasantly, I remember the 
great joy when the son of parents 
who could not speak English be- 
came the champion in his school’s 
spelling bee; the musical scholar- 
ship for the very poor but gifted 
little girl; the athletic teams gain- 
ing wide recognition; the Boy 
Scout troop giving up its $42 sav- 
ings and a two-day camping trip to 
help an injured member; the daily 
courage, mutual helpfulness, and 
abiding aspirations of people in 
economic stress. All this and much 
more, crowded into 25 years of 
history... 

In preparing my remarks for this 
meeting, what seemed indicated 
was a spirited and challenging de- 
fense of our program for providing 
decent housing for our low-income 
people. Goodness knows we have 
been under almost continual attack 
during the stormy 25 years of our 
existence. Why? 

Is our program bad, both fi- 
nancially and philosophically? Of 
course it isn’t! 


Has it been, and is it being, bad- 
ly administered? I think all of you 
will agree with me that our 25-year 
program has not been without hu- 
man error, both at the local and 
national levels, But basically, a job 
has been done. Slums have been 
removed and our fellow Americans 
have known what it is to have run- 
ning water and inside toilets. We 
in this country can hold our heads 
a little higher when we bespeak 
our concern for the depressed peo- 
ples of other countries in view of, 
and only in view of, our public 
housing efforts here. 


500,000 Units 


Some time late this year, or early 
in 1962, the 500,000th dwelling 
unit of low-income housing will be 
available for occupancy. These 
homes represent an investment of 
almost 5 billion dollars and supply 
of housing for some 2 million per- 
sons. Our critics refer to our pro- 
grams as a “token” operation. Peo- 
ple living in public housing, they 
say, represent only about | per cent 
of our population. Well, I choose 
to think of these people as 2 mil- 
lion human beings needing help, 
not as merely a “token,” and I'm 
sure you see the return on the “in- 
vestment” in terms of human be- 
ings, their betterment, their contri- 
bution to society. 

But defending public housing as 
a philosophy is unnecessary before 
this group. You believe in the pro- 
gram or you would not be here to- 
day. You know public housing is 
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serving a vital need of this nation, 
and your community, or you per- 
sonally would seek some other 
fields of endeavor. But does the 
general public know this? I am 
afraid that the answer to this ques- 
tion is “no.” In the vernacular of 
the advertising world, we have not 
“sold” the program. Have we been 
too sensitive to the dignity of hu- 
man beings to tell their stories for 
public consumption? What haven't 
we done that should be done if 
fellow citizens are to recognize the 
values inherent in this program? ... 

Since public housing started 25 
years ago, seven previous commis- 
sioners have left their mark upon 
the history, the policies, and the 
progress of the program. PHA has 
managed to weather all of the 
political storms that besieged it, as 
well as overt attempts to scuttle it. 
Friend and foe alike have had a 
hand in fashioning the image that 
it has today in the mind of the 
general public. It has become the 
whipping boy of public opinion 
and an easy target for the criticism 
of some authoritative voices. The 
words of well-meaning critics, with 
constructive purposes in mind, 
have been lost in the chorus of de- 
structive criticism, so that its coun- 
terpoint cannot be heard. In the 
volume of resentment against the 
program, the criticisms have car- 
ried many of the self-contradictions 
of mob hysteria. Different people 
expect the program to accomplish 
different things—some welfare peo- 
ple hope it will alleviate family dis- 
sension and discord, unite broken 
families, prevent juvenile and adult 
delinquency. When these problems 
come out in sharper focus through 
the spotlight of decent housing, the 


program itself can be accused of - 


fostering these problems. To touch 
is to be contaminated. Because the 
cancer of urban blight and slums 
continues to grow despite the pro- 
vision of decent neighborhoods and 
decent housing, and because no ur- 
ban miracles of total cures have 
been recorded, failure is darkly 
hinted and suggested. Many of the 
critics have even grown silent. . . 
but their silence has been like that 
of a sick room. 


The President’s Goals 

It was certainly not the Presi- 
dent’s purpose in making my ap- 
pointment to carry on an inheri- 
tance of this kind. In his housing 
message to the Congress, he made 
clear his convictions about the state 
of the nation’s housing inventory 
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SESSION REPORTER SUMS UP, REACTS TO 
PHA COMMISSIONER McGUIRE'S MESSAGE 


WALTER E. WASHINGTON, Executive Director, National 
Capital Housing Authority, who served as a commentator and 
reporter for the session at which Mrs. McGuire spoke, closed the 
session with a general summary. His comments were preceded by 
a panel discussion on the questions of design, management, social 
services, and general administration raised by Mrs. McGuire. 
Participating: Harry J. Schneider, Chicago; Joseph M. Boyd, Jr., 
Dyersburg, Tennessee; Abner D. Silverman, PHA; Mrs. Betty T. 
Bergerson, Tacoma; James T. Drought, St. Louis. Session chair- 
man: The Right Reverend Leo A. Geary of Buffalo, NAHRO 
Vice-president, Housing Division. 


All public housers know that their program serves a vital need. 
But the question raised is whether the general public knows this. 
Commissioner McGuire says ““No"—that, in the vernacular of the 
advertising world, “we have not sold the program.” 


We must remember that some say we have been too sensitive 
and others say: why try to tell the story to the public; you can’t 
even get the story to PHA. Thank heavens, this cut-off from PHA 
has all been changed and we can no longer use PHA as a crutch: 
now you can talk it over with Commissioner McGuire . . . with- 
out getting your Congressman . . . to speak to the Administrator 

. and the Administrator to speak to the Commissioner. . . 

To housers today, it is not simply a matter of analyzing what 
Commissioner McGuire has to say to us; it is far more—it is the 
matter of appreciating what she symbolizes 
—Commissioner McGuire is aware that public housing is a whip- 
ping boy and an easy target for criticism—yet she knows that 
America has not produced a better answer for housing low- 
income families. 

—Commissioner McGuire knows that, when we do not impose 
social acceptability standards and accept in the jpses all 
Americans on the basis of housing need, we stand accused of 
fostering anti-socials, deviates, problem families, multi-problem 
families, delinquents, etc. 

—Commissioner McGuire knows what it is to have to raise in- 
come limits. 

—Commissioner McGuire knows what it is to have to impose rent 
range distributions. 

—Commissioner McGuire knows what it is to organize to accom 
modate senior citizens who have contributed their lives to a com- 
munity but lack the means to retire in decent housing facilities. 
—Commissioner McGuire knows what it is to evict a family of 
eight because the father deserted, leaving the helpless wife and 
children to again face mean and sordid slums. 

—Commissioner McGuire knows the municipal sickness that en- 
gulfs a city with 6000 families on the waiting list, with no sites in 
prospect and no hope for housing in the near future. 
—Commissioner McGuire knows the frustrations of an executive 
director facing a community where everyone wants public hous- 
ing but no one wants it next to him. 

—Commissioner McGuire knows the frustration of helping a 
family to help itself. 


This is not to say that Commissioner McGuire assumes to know 
all, but this is to say that she understands; that she appreciates. 
Every housing manager, housing assistant, executive director here 
and at home now believes that he can get through. This kindles 
a new spark in his total behavior in the interest of the program. 
To many ef us on the firing line, this is progress and, with this 
kind of understanding, appreciation, and assistance, we can go 
forward and we can assure our President and Administrator 
Weaver that local authorities across this nation can truly rise to 
the Commissioner’s challenge. 
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for low- and middle-income hous- 
ing; he reiterated his faith in the 
democratic process by proposing 
legislation chat had never kee 
been proposed by a Chief Executive 
for housing the economically dis- 
advantaged. And when Congress 
passed the Housing Act of 1961 on 
the last day of the fiscal year, the 
President's purpose became sharply 
and clearly delineated. 

I intend to carry out President 
Kennedy’s purpose in the adminis- 
tration of this program by execut- 
ing that program with all the dili- 
gence, vigor, and enlightenment 
that I can command... 

A new drive and spirit must be 
generated up and down the line in 
PHA if we are to discard the 
lethargy of routine and strive for 
better achievement. And while I 
talk about putting the PHA house 
in order, I believe I must put 
squarely before all the local hous- 
ing authorities of the country the 
same challenge I have taken up. It 
cannot be otherwise if the Presi- 
dent’s purpose is to be achieved... 
and your own reason for existence 
is to be justified. 

This partnership we have en- 
tered into has meaning only be- 
cause we have identical goals. 
Whatever prerogatives you hold 
are the result of our common agree- 
ments. I expect this program to 
change direction; ipso facto, I ex- 
pect you to move in that direction 
too. When I say to the federal pub- 
lic servants that there must be new 
ideas and greater drive, I also say 
it to local public servants, because 
our fortunes are bound up together. 
The policy of restoring the part- 
nership of the federal agencies with 
local housing authorities into a 
working solidarity of interest is of 
prime importance to my adminis- 
tration. I have no doubt this will 
be achieved, once mistrust and sus- 
picion are laid aside. The incen- 
tives of the program alone should 
achieve this goal. 


Public Relations 

Earlier, I spoke of the need for 
better public relations for public 
housing. I would not propose hir- 
ing the services of a Madison Ave- 
nue ad firm, even if we could afford 
it and the law permitted it. We will 
have to do the job the hard way: 
that is, we will have to do the job 
ourselves. 

Just as a builder needs good tools 
and good material to produce a 
good product, so must a public re- 
lations program have something in 


hand worth publicizing. In a word, 
with your help, I propose to bring 
to the public hewkan program the 
prestige it deserves: to get over to 
the public, again with your help, 
the story of what our program is 
doing, and why it deserves the sup- 
port of every American who lays 
claim to even the barest feeling of 
humanity toward his fellow man. 

In our program, we must realize 
that, of necessity, we contend with 
a whole series of seeming contradic- 
tions. If, in the interest of economy 
(and in my judgment false econ- 
omy), we build conventional box 
type apartments, we arouse the aes- 
thetic ire of the community. Where 
we build architecturally attractive 
dwellings, we are accused of squan- 
dering the taxpayers’ money. 

When, in high density areas, we 
clear slums and create modern 
dwellings, we are accused of “ghetto- 
izing” the neighborhood. Our critics 
conveniently forget, of course, what 
existed before the slums were re- 
moved to make way for decent 
housing. Again, when we try to 
relieve concentration of population 
by working out scattered sites, the 
real estate lobby raises a howl that 
we are out to depress privately- 
owned property. 

And so it goes, one contradiction 
follows another. In the parlance of 
Broadway, it would appear we 
“can’t win for losing.” 

But we can win! 

When I say we can win, I mean 
we can win public approval of our 
program to give it the prestige it 
deserves, which, in turn, will as- 
sure its continuance as a vital factor 
in the nation’s over-all goal of 
housing all Americans the way they 
should be housed. 


What to Do? 

Why is the prestige of public 
housing low, and what can we do 
to change our national image? Pub- 
lic housing fulfills a human need 
and attacks human problems that, 
unfortunately, the public as a whole 
is reluctant to admit exist at all. 
Our economic and social system 
has failed to the extent that mil- 
lions of people are ill housed as 
well as suffering other privations. 
The reaction of many of our peo- 
ple, unfortunately, is simply that 
of the ostrich—stick one’s head in 
the sand and see no evil. But our 
program, in attacking these evils, 
must of necessity bring them to 
light. And, in so doing, it arouses 
the ire of those who prefer that 
status quo—let the problems stay in 





the darkness and obscurity of es- 
tablished slums; do not create 
homes for the people with these 
problems—homes in areas where 
they may be seen by the “respect- 
able” and _ self-satisfied elements 
within the community. In effect, 
it is never easy to work in an area 
of human need in a country reluc- 
tant to admit that need exists and 
is, therefore, prone to blame its 
existence on dhe minor illness of 
individuals even though, unfortu- 
nately, these individuals are num- 
bered in the millions. 

To arouse these inarticulate 
critics, and to answer the vocal 
ones, we, of course, need facts. 
Plenty of incontrovertible facts 
about our program are available. 
Our failure has been in not getting 
these facts to the public in the 
strongest and most compelling fash- 
ion possible. 

Our aim here at PHA in Wash- 
ington is to launch a strong na- 
tional educational and public in- 
formation program. After making 
this statement, I seem to detect 
many of you saying to yourselves— 
“We've heard this script from PHA 
before. What now?” I cannot guar- 
antee you, of course, that our ef- 
forts will be as large as our dreams 
and our plans. But I can assure 
that the effort will be made... 

With the advent of next year’s 
silver anniversary, a fine opportu- 
nity presents itself to tell our story. 
In cooperation with NAHRO and 
others interested in housing, we 
must plan an appropriate commem- 
oration of the 25th anniversary of 
the housing act of 1937... . 

You are all aware of the impor- 
tance of factual material in demon- 
strating our program, particularly 
in areas where, up to now, there 
has been no public housing. Our 
opponents, who are well organized 
and well supplied with funds, have 
plenty of their own so-called “facts” 
to sway the public against low-in- 
come housing. But we need much 
more than cold facts and statistics. 
In a local referendum it is, for ex- 
ample, essential to answer charges 
that public housing will increase 
local taxes. But more important, I 
believe, is to put forward the 
humanitarian and_ philosophical 
aspects of our endeavors, which 
local officials can so well do, based 
on everyday operating experience. 

“Grass Roots” 
For the first time in history, for 


better or worse, a local person is 
the commissioner of the Public 
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Housing Administration: a local 
authority director, incidentally, 
who has had a full share of dis- 
agreement with the federal point of 
view. When I was considering the 
transfer of my efforts from the local 
to the federal scene, the greatest 
doubt that beset me was the 
thought of losing the personal satis- 
faction of knowing the local scene 
intimately; of dreaming and plan- 
ning its improvement; and finally 
of watching the bricks and mortar 
go into place and people move into 
clean, modern homes from the 
filth and depression of the slums. 
In Washington satisfaction must 
spring from the spirit, from the as- 
sistance we may lend that provides 
a better home for human beings 
we will never see or know .. . 

I know all of you have enjoyed 
the same feeling I experienced as 
a local director. Why not share 
this feeling with others? 

Since I have been here in Wash- 
ington, I am extremely gratified by 
an increasing flow of human inter- 
est stories from all over the coun- 
try. Stories about what our pro- 
gram, and more specifically what 
the local housing authorities, are 
doing to meet their paramount re- 
sponsibility—helping the individ- 
ual. Social service and welfare 
work within public housing devel- 
opment is getting better reported, 
perhaps because we are doing more 
of it. We should and must do even 
more of this. For our mission is not 
simply to mold brick, wood, and 
concrete into shelter that follows 
the directive of the housing law. It 
is to provide full, rather than insti- 
tutionalized, living. For younger 
people and their children, an op- 

ortunity to live within their lim- 
ited means until economic oppor- 
tunity permits graduation to self- 
ownership of homes. For the elder- 
ly, where the opportunity for eco- 
nomic opportunity has passed them 
by, fulfillment in living the declin- 
ing days of their life. But always 
the central theme—aid for the in- 
dividual needing it. 

So let your local story become 
known. Employ whatever means 
are available: press, radio, tele- 
vision, meetings. But tell your 
story. For, if the people see the 
truth, they will believe it. And, if 
they believe in what you are doing, 
they will support you. For I refuse 
to believe that there is more than 
a small percentage of our people 
who will not respond to our pro- 
gram of helping the individual if 
the true story is told to them. 
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Public housing urban renewal 
—a new relationship 


Session reported 
by MISS M. M. CARROLL, 
Community Planner, 


Urban Renewal Administration, Washington, D.C. 


Session chaired by 

IRA S. ROBBINS, 
Vice-chairman, 

New York City Housing Authority 


To begin with, Donald M. 
Graham, Planning Administrator, 
Boston Redevelopment Authority, 
made it clear that public housing 
would not and should not play a 
significant role in total community 
rebuilding if it remains in the 
image of “huge projects filled with 
a concentration of problem fam- 
ilies.”” We must change, be reborn, 
he said—and this we must do in the 
face of powerful opposition by pri- 
vate groups, such as the realtors. 
We must somehow create a union 
of private enterprise and govern- 
ment participation that will result 
in cooperation, rather than con- 
demnation from these groups. Mr. 
Graham seemed to be hoping for 
something like the public-private 
partnership urban renewal has 
been able to achieve. 

We must change, be reborn, Mr. 
Graham went on, in the face of the 
disenchantment of the very people 
public housing was created to serve. 
This is a disenchantment resulting 
from the fact that decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing at low rents is not 
enough. 

Mr. Graham pinpointed eight 
ways to step up the attack and give 
public housing its rightful role in 
community rebuilding: 


1—Use of “vest-pocket” projects and 
scattered sites, to make public hous- 
ing invisible and continue the 
healthful life of existing neighbor- 
hoods. 


2—Development of local authorities 
that can provide their communities 
with a broad variety of skills and 
answers. 


3—More sophistication in timing to 
coordinate the rebuilding process— 
public housing, urban renewal, 
highways, and other programs. 


4—Promulgation of a constructive 


relocation policy, with sensitivity to 
human wants and desires. 


5—Use of better design—in unit, 
structure, project, and neighbor 
hood. (No longer, said Mr. Gra 
ham, can we afford the luxury of 
ermitting public architecture to 
be the work of cut-rate hacks.) 


6—More sensitive site selection—and 
the backbone to read some existing 
projects out of the program. 


7—New personnel—new blood, new 
faces, and new ideas. 


8—The strength to translate ideas 
into action. 


Title I for Public Housing 

If we are to meet the challenge of 
urban problems, said Herman D. 
Hillman, Director, New York Re- 
gional Office, Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, we must make more 
effective use of public housing as a 
residential re-use in urban renewal 
areas. The Housing Act of 1961 has 
made it more advantageous than 
ever before to build public housing 
on Title I land; nevertheless, Mr. 
Hillman commented, there have 
been relatively few instances where 
this joint approach has been used. 

Mr. Hillman said it will be im- 
possible to achieve our goal of 
100,000 units with the public hous- 
ing money available unless the 
slum clearance costs of public hous- 
ing are funded under urban re- 
newal authorizations. He said use 
of this dual approach is growing— 
and hazarded the prediction that 
the necessities of the market place 
will result in use of public housing 
in urban renewal areas in almost 
all cases where public housing re- 
places a blighted area. 

He pointed out that there are 
many advantages to this procedure: 


1—It will eliminate competition for 
sites. 
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2—It will reduce public housing 
development costs. 


3—It can ease relocation by offering 
rehousing in familiar neighbor- 
hoods. 


4—It can make relocation assistance 
available through urban renewal. 


5—Housing sites for senior citizens 
can be provided in close-in, estab- 
lished neighborhoods. 


6—Public housing can offer special 
adaptability to, and a shot in the 
arm for, conservation and rehabili- 
tation areas. 


To make these possibilities work, 
Mr. Hillman warned, is going to 
take accommodation of agency pol- 
icies—and ingenuity and courage at 
the federal and local levels. 


Relocation and Public Housing 

James G. Banks, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Relocation and Com- 
munity Organization, Urban Re- 
newal Administration, Washington, 
D. C., posed three tough basic 
questions. 


1—Is the aim of public housing in 
accord with the over-all aim of 
urban renewal? People in both 
fields will agree that their aims are, 
indeed, a part of one another. 


2—Can public housing accept, with- 
out screening for social factors, all 
urban renewal displacees without 
jeopardizing the rather shaky ac- 
ceptance of public housing in the 
community? The answer to this 
question, said Mr. Banks, is ‘‘no.” 


3—Can urban renewal rehouse all 
families it displaces without maxi- 
mum use, through priorities, of 
available public housing? The an- 
swer to this question, Mr. Banks 
reported, is also “no.” 





COMING: IN JANUARY JOURNAL— 

FULL TEXT OF HERMAN HILLMAN SPEECH 

At the session reported on pages 509-510 on “Public Housing and 
Urban Renewal—a New Relationship,” Herman Hillman, who 
heads up the New York office of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion, presented a thoughtful statement on the need to separate 
the slum clearance costs of public housing from construction 


costs. 


He made a strong case for the use of Title I sites as the 


way out. He reports that there are completed public housing 
projects on renewal sites in only two cities in the country: 
Philadelphia and Norfolk . . . but that a trend among other 
cities in the direction of using these sites is currently shaping up. 
As of last August, public housing projects in the planning stage 
were being proposed for almost 70 renewal sites. A listing of 
such projects will be carried in the January JOURNAL. 





In Mr. Banks’ opinion, in these 
questions, and their answers, lies 
the quandary. On the one hand, 
free admission of displaced families 
will concentrate an unwarranted 
number of problem families in pub- 
lic housing. On the other, displaced 
families who qualify by virtue of 
income and family size often do not 
meet other public housing admis- 
sion criteria. 


Solution to this quandary will re- 
quire sustained and dedicated ef- 
forts by both urban renewal and 
public housing people, on the fol- 
lowing fronts: 


1—Development of better commu- 
nity understanding of the reloca- 
tion problem. 


2—An education program for the 
displaced families themselves. 


3—An effort by urban renewal peo- 


ple to make relocation a positive 
experience. 


4—An effort by public housers to 
make sure that public housing is a 
community housing resource, not 
an isolated institution. 


5—An effort by both public housing 
and urban renewal to be sure that 
the communities they work with 
have a genuine desire for the 
achievement possible under both 
programs and a willingness to make 
the sacrifices necessary to bring 
success. 


Relocation is often a most pain- 
ful and soul-searching process, said 
Mr. Banks—but the stakes are high: 
public housers must work with 
urban renewalists to make public 
housing an integral part of the 
city’s efforts to remove blight and 
help its residents. 





Part of the speakers’ table for the “Public Housing-Urban Renewal” session: Reporter Margaret Carroll, Her- 
man Hillman, A. R. Hanson, Robert Jorvig, Chairman Robbins, Robert Sipprell, Donald Graham. 
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Meeting low-income housing need 


Session reported b 
RICHARD G. JONES, 
Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the 
City of San Antonio 


On Wednesday morning, Novem- 
ber 1, delegates heard a most excit- 
ing and memorable session on 
“Meeting the Low-Income Housing 
Need.” As aptly expressed by one 
speaker, the session marked the 
ending of the Ice Age and the be- 
ginning of a new era of government 
receptiveness to the suggestions of 
lha’s for meeting the housing needs 
for some 9 million American fami- 
lies still housed in slums. 


Louis Winnick, Director of Plan- 
ning and Program Research for the 
New York City Housing and Re- 
development Board, and Chairman 
of NAHRO’s Committee on Re- 
search and Statistics, introduced the 
session and speakers with a state- 
ment that political leaders at every 
level of government were at last 
recognizing the serious unsolved 
housing problem in the United 
States and that the Housing Act 
of 1961 has set the stage for lha’s 
to do something about it. 


Dr. Morton J. Schussheim, Assist- 
ant Administrator for Program 
Policy and Research, Office of the 
Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Washington, D. C., 
in his prepared remarks entitled 
“Low-Income Housing Demonstra- 
tions under the Housing Act of 
1961,” told why HHFA had been 
selected to administer Section 207 
of the 1961 Act, with 5 million 
dollars for demonstration grants. 
HHFA is searching for new ap- 
proaches and new techniques in 
this “great area of unfinished busi- 
ness” —low-cost housing. Private en- 
terprise is being invited to make 
its maximum contribution, as well 
as those already at work in this 
field. Details of the demonstration 
grant program will be made avail- 
able shortly by HHFA, he said. In 
evaluating proposals, several cri- 
teria will be used: the applicabil- 
ity of methods or techniques for 
other cities; the ability of the con- 
tracting organization to carry out 
effectively the proposed demonstra- 
tion; the suitability of the location 
of the proposed demonstration; and 
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the assurance that the work is not 
being done elsewhere. He conclud- 
ed with the statement that doctri- 
naire attitudes were crumbling, 
thus stimulating an increasing re- 
ceptiveness to new ideas in housing. 


Joseph Burstein, General Coun- 
sel, Public Housing Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., was select- 
ed for the ice-breaking ceremony 
between PHA and lha’s with re- 
marks on “New Aspects of Housing 
Assistance by the Public Housing 
Administration.” He said that the 
legal barriers that isolated (and in 
many instances protected) public 
housing developments from the rest 
of the community were coming 
down. “Selective surgery” will be 
used to remove the barriers against 
commercial and other nonpublic 
facilities in public housing. Annual 
contributions contracts can be 
drawn around private businesses, 
such as grocery stores, laundries, 
drug stores, in a low-rent public 
housing development. The long- 
neglected housing needs of indian 
citizens can at last be recognized 
within the low-rent program— 
thanks to PHA’s administrative ac- 
tion and a sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of existing laws. PHA is “in 
full accord with the spirit behind 
the Housing Act of 1961. That 
spirit, as we understand it, is that 
the entire housing problem must 
be solved by whatever means are 
necessary and feasible under our 
system of government. That Act 
converges the forces of public and 
private enterprise more closely than 
ever before.” 


In his remarks, James Wm. Gay- 
nor, Commissioner, Division of 
Housing and Community Renewal, 
State of New York, expressed ex- 
treme pleasure over PHA’s willing- 
ness to explore all Ilha ideas aimed 
at doing a better job of low-income 
housing. He described some of the 
new approaches being taken by his 
agency and commented that “rigid- 
ity” of administration is at the 
root of housing failure; “‘flexibil- 
ity,” he said, is the key to success. 


George T. Akahoshi, Director of 
Urban Renewal Studies, Real Es- 
tate Research Corporation, Chi- 
cago, who was in the public hous- 
ing program from 1949-59, com- 
mented that he sees a much broad- 
er role for lha’s in the years ahead 


und challenged the leadership to 
accept this role in their ‘communi- 
ties. He urged that planning and 
design reflect the needs and desires 
of the people to be housed. 


In his commentary, which seemed 
to reflect the mood of the audience 
with respect to the three main 
speakers, McClinton Nunn, Secre- 
tary-Director of the Toledo Metro- 
politan Housing Authority, voiced 
pleasant shock at the possibilities 
for experimental low-income hous 
ing offered by the HHFA demon- 
stration grant program. PHA’s new 
interpretation of the law, which 
opens up new horizons for lha’s, 
and Commissioner Marie McGuire's 
plea for new ideas to improve the 
low-rent pee housing Je gs 
he labeled unprecedented and very 
welcome. 


Mrs. Albert Steiner, Vice-presi- 
dent, Riverview Nei hborhood 
House, Cincinnati, described a pro- 
posal for a demonstration grant 
that would measure the involve- 
ment of public housing residents 
from Cincinnati’s Lincoln Court 
and Laurel Homes into the activi- 
ties of the Riverview Neighborhood 
House. It is believed that Neigh- 
borhood House techniques with a 
family program could achieve meas- 
urable reductions in delinquency, 
vandalism, arrests, school drop-outs, 
illegitimacy, and in the number of 
families on relief rolls. 

By the end of the session, it was 
apparent to all delegates that the 
tools were now available to do a 
better job than had been possible 
in earlier years in housing low-in- 
come families. It is observable that 
there is today a favorable climate 
in which to create and test new 
ideas. As always, the difference be- 
tween great and mediocre housing 
programs is going to be imagina- 
tion. The federal agencies are show- 
ing great leadership and seem to be 
ahead of the lha’s with ideas to 
meet the housing needs of low-in- 
come families. But we can safely 
assume that lha’s will catch up 
after the initial shock of the new 
receptive attitude of their federal 
partners. As one lha delegate ex- 
pressed it: “We haven't exactly 
grown up in a hothouse of encour- 
agement for new ideas, but with a 
little time we can come up with 
some new solutions to our housing 
problem.” 
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URBAN RENEWAL PROBED 
IN THREE SESSIONS 


WILLIAM L. SLAYTON, Commissioner of the Urban Renewal Administration, set the 
pace for the renewal sessions in his comments at the general session on Monday morning 
(see page 497) and at the opening renewal session on Tuesday morning, as reported be- 
low by Miss Virginia S. West, Executive Director, Sylacauga Housing Authority, Syla- 


cauga, Alabama. 


Legislative, policy changes for stronger renewal 


Session Chairman: Albert J. 
Harmon, NAHRO Vice-president 
for Renewal; Executive Director, 
Housing and Land Clearance for 
Redevelopment Authorities of 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Speaker: William L. Slayton, 
Commissioner, Urban Renewal 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 


Panelists: Frederick O. Hayes, 
Assistant Commissioner for 
Program Planning and Develop- 
ment, Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


Phil A. Doyle, Executive Director, 
Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission, Chicago, Illinois 


S. Leigh Curry, Jr., Chief Counsel, 
Urban Renewal Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 


Lawrence M. Cox, Executive 
Director, Norfolk Redevelopment 
and Housing Authority, 

Norfolk, Virginia 


“Legislatively, administratively, 
operatively—any way you look at 
the Housing Act of 1961—it is a 
landmark in housing and urban 
renewal history. In scope and 
breadth, it sums up many, many 
aspirations of those of us assembled 
here today. Think back only two 
short years. Open space land was 
not even a term. Aids for mass 
transportation were confined to 
701 planning—and funds were very 
limited. Solutions for middle-in- 
come housing were apparently to 
be found in exhortations to private 
builders. Rehabilitation financing 
had been found wanting—assuming 
it would be found at all in many 
places. The capital grant authority 


was rapidly being exhausted. To- 
day, thanks to the Kennedy hous- 
ing program, we have what it takes 
to do a real job. Its assumption 
that urban renewal is a community 
improvement program overcame 
many of the limitations of the nar- 
row approach of recent years. And 
with Bob Weaver giving positive 
leadership to the housing and ur- 
ban renewal programs, we can look 
forward to much closer and better 
relationships than in any recent 
years.” 

These were the opening remarks 
of Commissioner Slayton as he em- 
phasized that the 1961 act and the 
new administration have, together, 
opened up the opportunity to do 
a great many things by providing 
good tools, lots of money, and a 
good organization—with coordinat- 
ed action among the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency constituents 
as the key organizational element. 

He called for more localities to 
carry out Community Renewal Pro- 
grams, as this type program, he 
said, can provide funds for cities 
to analyze their economic potential 
and the reasons for its expansion 
or decline, the extent of population 
changes, the nature of rehousing 
resources, the marketability of 
land, and the prospects for financ- 
ing programs of renewal and re- 
building—with the over-all prospect 
of developing a feasible long-range 
plan closely related to public im- 
provements. Looking toward such 
a program, Mr. Slayton continued, 
requires local agencies to seriously 
consider: (1) urban design and 
aesthetics—a city must be beautiful 
as well as functional, he said: we’ve 
been unwilling to experiment and 
need to get away from the sub- 


urban approach; (2) modernization 
of local school programs: good 
schools will attract middle-income 
families to cities; (3) understand- 
ing the needs and activities of city 
dwellers: cities should be thought 
of as “servants of the people;” (4) 
a more “positive” relocation pro- 
gram—relocation should be consid- 
ered an opportunity rather than a 
requirement: an opportunity to 
achieve basic social objectives; (5) 
a more erderly process of providing 
federal assistance to _ localities: 
should there be annual grants rath- 
er than capital grants, with the 
grants being based on a community 
renewal plan? (6) the possibility of 
consolidating the several kinds of 
planning assistance (project plan- 
ning, feasibility surveys, general 
neighborhood renewal plan, com- 
munity renewal plan): the time has 
now come for the federal govern- 
ment to reevaluate these forms of 
aid, not with the objective of reduc- 
ing federal assistance, but of ration- 
alizing and refocusing it; (7) the 
recruitment and training of an ade- 
quate supply of personnel to ad- 
minister the expanded urban re- 
newal program, both in the federal 
agencies and locally. 


Panel Comments 
Mr. Hayes said that he felt that 
urban renewal is in the “take-off 
stage” and could now emerge into 
a program of magnitude, out of the 
experimental, into mass _produc- 
tion. 


Mr. Doyle proposed that the re- 
newal law be amended so that fed- 
eral grants could provide 90 per 
cent of cost of a project, in order 
that local communities would not 
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have to rely so heavily on non-cash 
grants-in-aid. 


Mr. Curry called attention to 
the completeness of the program 
achieved through the amendments 
in the 1961 Act; the fact that limits 
on displaced businesses had been 
lifted; that federal legislation ap- 
plicable to private financing had 
been strengthened; that demonstra- 
tion projects now authorize, for the 
first time, direct construction ac- 
tivities; that land can now be sold 
at a fair value for housing moder- 
ate-income families—fair value in 
terms of the user. 

Mr. Curry warned against the 
danger of distorting non-cash 
grants-in-aid and pointed out that 
some of the mechanics of the re- 
newal program had been simpli- 
fied: for example, submissions, 
paper work, and reviews have been 
eliminated in the three-fourths 
capital grant projects. He noted, 
too, that loans for land acquisition 
at the planning stage can now be 
made. 

Land Bank Proposed 

Mr. Cox’s main concern was with 
premature land disposition in 
downtown and close-in areas. He 
said: “It has only been in the last 
two or three years that the signifi- 
cance of urban renewal in the 
downtown areas has been fully un- 
derstood and appreciated. More 
and more cities are getting into 
downtown redevelopment. Under 
existing legislation and administra- 
tive policy, the execution stage of 
a project is expected to terminate 
in a few years—five, six, seven, or 
eight. The emphasis is on an even 
shorter period. It is not difficult 
to understand this policy, because 
in a federally-aided program, the 
government should not be expected 
to stay with the projects indefinite- 
ly. On the other hand, it is impor- 
tant in planning the reuse of the 
land in a downtown area to deal 
with the future needs of the com- 
munity. To have hurried, piece- 
meal development in order to close 
out a project is a form of waste 
and extravagance that the average 
city cannot afford. Land in any 
downtown area is precious, good- 
ness knows, and it seems a waste to 
see it lying idle after so much has 
been spent to clear it. The desire 
to see it put to use quickly and vis- 
ibly is thoroughly understandable 
but it is vitally important to re- 
member that the redevelopment 
program in the central city is cut- 
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Speaker’s table for the legislative session: Miss Virginia S. West, Lawrence 
M. Cox, A. J. Harmon, William L. Slayton, §. Leigh Curry, Jr., Phil A. 
Doyle, Frederick O. Hayes. 


ting the pattern for that city, that 
it must wear well far into the fu- 
ture. Cleared land must be devel- 
oped to its greatest potential. This 
development must be a part of a 
plan that takes into account the 
facilities and the services that the 
city will need, as well as what it 
does need today. Delays and land 
lying idle are inevitable if urban 
renewal is going to do what it 
should do in downtown areas. Proj- 
ects involving great investments do 
not spring full blown upon the 
scene in the average size American 
community. Delay counseled by 
realistic appraisal of land potential 
is worthwhile delay. 

“So, my thesis is to have worth- 
while delay introduced into urban 
renewal, particularly in central city 
areas. How can this be done? It 
can best be done by putting certain 
of the land in standby status. 
Where sound planning and good 
judgment indicate that some of the 
land should be held for future de- 
velopment, there could, and should, 
be established a local land bank. 
Where it is not economically feasi- 
ble to develop this land immediate- 
ly to its full potential, the land 
bank would take title. It would be 
obligated to ultimately dispose of 
the land in accordance with the 
redevelopment plan. It could put 
the land so held to an interim use 
or uses as long as it did not inter- 
fere with the objectives of the plan. 
The land bank might well be fi- 
nanced by the city itself; it might 
be financed by subscription from 
public and private enterprise. Spec- 
ulation could be avoided, and it 
should be avoided, by providing 
that any excess realized from the 
ultimate sale or lease of the land 
beyond the original investment, 
plus a reasonable interest or carry- 
ing charge, would be returned to 


the federal and local government 
on a two-thirds, one-third basis. 
Such a mechanism would enable a 
community to plan for the present 
as well as the forseeable future; it 
would enable the federal govern- 
ment to get in and get out of a 
project within a reasonable period 
of time; and, from the city’s view- 
point, it would reasonably assure 
the reuse of the land being truly 
correct in terms of the immediate 
and forseeable needs of the commu- 
nity. Thus, in my opinion, the local 
land bank principle would enable 
the urban renewal program to serve 
an added purpose in many com- 
munities. 

“Such a plan would require some 
change in the statutes, I am told. 
However, to my way of thinking, 
it is professionally and morally 
sound; it is financially feasible and 
politically acceptable; and I truly 
hope something will be done along 
these lines in the near future.” 

Mr. Cox also advocated that 
more attention be given to leasing 
of land. 


Discussion 

A lively discussion period, allow- 
ing for free exchange of questions 
and answers, held the audience 
spell-bound in this session until 
time had to be called. Some of the 
ideas brought out in discussion 
were: 


—Metropolitan planning and the 
problem of small villages and towns 
with pockets of slums. 


—Relationship between comprehen- 
sive planning and the “workable 
program:” 


—Basic philosophy of federal-local 
relations: the constant requests for 


federal aid tend to cause the fed- 
eral government to step in and 
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make decisions for a locality, which 
is not healthy: cities should dem- 
onstrate responsibility by making 
their own decisions; they should 
not lose their birthrights by asking 
for more and more federal aid. 


—There is need for authority to 
rehabilitate structures to rehouse 
moderate-income families. 


—Is it possible to acquire and sell 
back rehabilitated housing at a 
write-down? 


—Problem of relocating small busi- 
nesses: it would be good to have a 
small business relocation expert in 
the URA regional offices—it might 
promote goodwill and aid in the 
reestablishment of small businesses. 


James Richardson 

Time was called in order to in- 
troduce James D. Richardson, new- 
ly elected NAHRO Vice-president, 
Renewal Division, and Executive 
Director of the Housing Authority 
and Redevelopment Agency of the 
City of Vallejo, California. After 
expressing appreciation for having 
been elected to head up the divi- 
sion, Mr. Richardson commented: 

“There are two very important 
factors affecting our cities today— 
one is economic, the other is social. 
From an economic standpoint, I 
believe we have enough completed 
programs and are far enough along 
the way that people realize the 
process of urban renewal is a sound 
and intelligent approach. From a 
social standpoint, Sarevii, I have 
considerably mixed emotions. I 
know that removing slum dwellings 
from our cities is a necessity but I 
am concerned about the relocation 
problems, the rehabilitation of 
families and persons displaced by 
these urban renewal processes . . . 


“I must also call to your atten- 
tion that the Public Facility Loan 
program, as presently constituted, 
does not give fair and just consider- 
ation to all cities. 

“The limitation whereby only 
cities of 50,000 population or less, 
or cities of 150,000 population or 
less in distressed areas, are eligible 
for Public Facility Loans is cer- 
tainly not in keeping with our gov- 
ernment’s policy of equitable treat- 
ment for all... 

“Therefore, I feel that the Public 
Facility Loan program should be 
extended to all cities, regardless 
of size.” 
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“CRP” and community renewal 


Session Chairman: Robert B. Pease, 
Executive Director, Urban 
Redevelopment Authority of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Panel: M. Justin Herman, 
Executive Director, Redevelop- 
ment Agency of the City and 
County of San Francisco 


Howard J. Wharton, Deputy 
Commissioner, Urban Renewal 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 


Donald F. Bozarth, Chief, Urban 
Renewal Planning Division, 
National Capital Planning 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 


William L. C. Wheaton, Director, 
Institute of Urban Studies, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


James F. Reynolds, Executive 
Director, Providence Redevelop- 
ment Agency, Rhode Island 


Reporter: Melvin J. Adams, 
Deputy Director, New Haven 
Redevelopment Agency, 
Connecticut 


There was a general consensus 
among the panelists for the Tues- 
day afternoon session on “The 
Community Renewal Program and 
a Community-wide Approach to 
Urban Renewal” that the CRP is 
a bold and imaginative innova- 
tion. It was agreed that (a) the fed- 
eral “rules” for the preparation of 
a Community Renewal Program 
should be flexible, in view of the 
fact that requirements and condi- 
tions vary from community to com- 
munity; (b) the CRP should be 
carefully related to a city’s compre- 
hensive plan; and (c) a CRP should 
pay particular attention to econom- 
ic and market conditions and to the 
“human side” of urban renewal. 


Mr. Herman summarized the 
CRP roundtable co-sponsored by 
NAHRO and the American Insti- 
tute of Planners in May of 1961. 
Among the items emphasized at the 
roundtable, he said, had been: 


1—The CRP provides the means to 
break out of the “projectitis” ap- 


proach and to encourage renewal 
programming on a community-wide 
basis. 


2—URA should encourage local in- 
novation, permitting a CRP to re- 
flect local needs and conditions; 


URA should be commended for its 
administration of the CRP to date. 


3—The CRP should be looked upon 
as an operational or working tool, 
subject to change over a long-range 
period, and should not be thought 
of as a final plan or schedule of 
action. 


Mr. Wharton discussed URA pol- 
icy for the Community Renewal 
Program. He said the purpose of 
the CRP is to identify: (1) a com- 
munity’s characteristics of blight 
and deterioration; (2) the econom- 
ic base for the community and its 
development prospects as they re- 
late to urban renewal; (3) the local 
conditions that will govern pro- 
gramming; (4) the public and pri- 
vate tools and remedies to be used; 
and (5) a continuing action pro- 
gram in dimensions of time, money, 
and public and private activities to 
provide local resources to meet the 
total need. Mr. Wharton said that a 
most important factor in the prep- 
aration of a CRP was the prepara- 
tion of economic and market studies 
and the evaluation of the locality’s 
fiscal and relocation resources. In 
addition, URA regulations provide 
for an evaluation of a city’s admin- 
istrative organization for renewal 
and of the legal tools available and 
improvements needed. Finally, Mr. 
Wharton emphasized that URA 
considered a CRP a continuing 
process and would allow the great- 
est possible flexibility for its prep- 
aration and implementation. 


In Mr. Bozarth’s view, the CRP 
can, and should, provide a bridge 
between renewal officials, fiscal 
planners, physical planners, and so- 
cial policy planners in the develop- 
ment of community-wide renewal 
objectives and strategies, as well as 
in the development of specific re- 
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newal plans and programs. He said 
the “human side of renewal” is an 
area in which important strides 
need to be made on a comprehen- 
sive and cooperative basis. Mr. 
Bozarth added that CRP studies 
should also make a substantial con- 
tribution to our present knowledge 
in the fields of marketability and 
economic feasibility on a commu- 
nity-wide as well as on a neighbor- 
hood scale. 


Mr. Reynolds characterized the 
CRP as a comprehensive master 
»lan of urban renewal. He said 
that the CRP adds a fourth dimen- 
sion to the renewal program—the 
element of time. The goals of a 
community’s renewal program can 
be analyzed and related to time on 
the following basis: (1) the city’s 
capacity to finance renewal proj- 
ects; (2) the total relocation im- 
pact; (3) the market absorption of 
various uses; (4) the remedies for 
the elimination of blight through- 
out the community; and (5) the 
provision and integration of the 
necessary municipal improvements. 
He added that the length of time 
it would take to implement a Com- 
munity Renewal Program would 
vary from community to commu- 
nity. 


Mr. Wheaton said that in all 
cities there must be a continuity 
between planning and decision 
making and that the CRP offered a 
sound basis for this continuity. The 
master plan states the goals for a 
community for a 20 to 30 year pe- 
riod. Factors affecting the attain- 
ment of these goals change, e.g., 
people move, employment oppor- 


tunities fluctuate, and land uses 


change. 

The Community Renewal Pro- 
gram is a means for scheduling 
programs and coordinating the 
public and private resources neces- 
sary to secure the achievement of 
the goals set out in the general 
plan. In effect, it is a tentative pro- 
gram for carrying out a master 
plan. Under the CRP, areas in the 
city are broken down on the basis 
of required annual action and the 
time periods for carrying out the 
program are given. Thus, the CRP 
provides a means for measuring the 
resources available and for setting 
the rate of achievement. A CRP 
must, however, have room to adjust 
the factors that have not been cal- 
culated and, too, the factors that 
will change. 
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A critical look at urban renewal 


Chairman: Richard L. Steiner, 
Director, Baltimore Urban 
Renewal and Housing Agency 


Panelists: Carl Feiss, Planning 
and Renewal Consultant, 
Washington, D. C. 


Marvin S. Gilman, President, 
Renewal Planning Associates, Inc., 
New York City 


Mrs. Cushing N. Dolbeare, 
Assistant Director, The Phila- 
delphia Housing Association 


Stephen G. Thompson, Public 
Relations Department, Webb 
and Knapp Development 

Corporation, New York City 


Reporter: E. G. Hinds, Urban 
Renewal Coordinator, Kentucky 
Department of Economic Devel- 
opment, Frankfort, Kentucky 


At the final renewal session of the 
conference on Wednesday morning, 
Mr. Gilman said that an enviable 
record of accomplishment has been 
made in the urban renewal field, 
particularly in its physical and 
financial aspects. Techniques of 
urban surgery have reached a high 
level of achievement. But, he said, 
we have been woefully backward in 
one area: the psychological area. 
Understanding the motivations, de- 
sires, and interests of the people 
affected by urban renewal — the 
what and why of their reactions— 
has been a real “gray area” in the 
process of rebuilding the American 
City. 

Social science research should be 
applied at every stage of urban re- 
newal, in Mr. Gilman’s opinion. 
From the very beginning of the 
planning stage, social science can 
be of immense value in determin- 
ing the receptivity of a neighbor- 
hood or community to prospective 
plans for renewal. He said that 
established research techniques can 
be of great use in determining what 
may be the barriers to success; 
which neighborhood organizations 
will be for or against a project; 
and, most especially, what the 
structure of leadership is within the 


neighborhood or community. Mr. 
Gilman thinks it is extremely im- 
portant that an accurate picture be 
obtained of the structure of the in- 
digenous leadership of a neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr. Gilman recommended that 
we start now to use pretested social 
science techniques and methods to 
achieve more effective action in re- 
habilitation projects, in mixed 
neighborhoods, in handling reloca- 
tion, and in dealing with other 
problem situations. 

Social science techniques are 
available, Mr. Gilman believes, for 
resolving and relieving some of the 
conflicts and tensions encountered 
in an urban renewal program. He 
said that the whole area of human 
relations research is one that ought 
to be tapped for this purpose. Until 
we make a real and organized effort 
to ascertain how and why people 
feel and react the way they do, all 
of our best-intentioned programs 
can be of limited success. 


Mrs. Cushing Dolbeare’s view is 
that the total process of urban re- 
newal must take place in every sec- 
tion of the city. To date, urban 
renewal has been treated as a “bun- 
dle of programs” rather than a proc- 
ess. In her view, the process of 
urban renewal involves the full 
force of the city government, utiliz- 
ing all departments and agencies, 
and needs citizen support for its 
success. Urban renewal activities 
must be expanded, to be effective, 
throughout the total city, she said. 
We must determine what we are 
trying to do in urban renewal by 
outlining goals. We must then de- 
termine how people can be moti- 
vated toward these goals. The 
process involves discussions; the de- 
lineation of alternatives; and, 
finally, the reaching of decisions 
for action. 

In improving the process of ur- 
ban renewal, Mrs. Dolbeare said, 
we should take advantage of what 
people are doing anyway: perhaps 
the flight to the suburbs can be 
viewed as an asset that is relieving 
the over-density of the core of the 
city. And we should strive to pre- 
serve neighborhood patterns. In 




















The “critics” of the renewal program are 
shown in action above: session reporter at 
seft—E. G. Hinds; Stephen G. Thompson at 
the microphone; Richard L. Steiner, 

who chaired the session; Mrs. Cushing 
. N. Dolbeare; Carl Feiss; Marvin §. Gilman 
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Mrs. Dolbeare’s opinion, the re- 
newal program must concern itself 
with the problem of economically, 
socially, and culturally handicapped 
people. And better means of com- 
munication must be established 
among those involved in the urban 
renewal process: it is necessary that 
both the social and physical plan- 
ning disciplines be brought into the 
process of urban renewal. 


In Mr. Thompson’s opinion, ur- 
ban renewal can benefit from posi- 
tive public relations. It is essential, 
he said, that we get the public to 
understand urban renewal not just 
the principles, but also the opera- 
tion. The job of public relations 
must be done by the people con- 
cerned, through the agencies in- 
volved, by the press... and through 
NAHRO. 

He said that renewal agencies, 
both local and federal, must evalu- 
ate their forms of communication 
and seek to be somewhat more 
basic: they should enlarge and ex- 
pand their public relations pro- 
grams. 

The press, too, has a responsibil- 
ity, Mr. Thompson commented. 
There is a considerable lack of 
knowledge by the press of the ur- 
ban renewal program. Stories are 
often prepared by individuals who 
do not know and understand all of 
the facts with which they are trying 
to deal. 

NAHRO, Mr. Thompson said, 
should assume more responsibility 
in the role of public relations. The 





Association should take action to 
inform the press on the program, 
perhaps bringing together news- 
paper people to educate them to 
urban renewal. Such a move would 
provide some insurance against 
criticism and should sell and pro- 
mote urban renewal. 

The need for adequate planning 
in urban renewal must not be over- 
looked, Mr. Feiss declared. In our 
rush to dispose of land, sales some- 
times have been made prior to the 
actual completion of the project 
plans. Consideration of architec- 
tural unity or the planning of ap- 
propriate facilities require time. 
Mr. Feiss said we must give the de- 
signers this time. 

In his view, the sale of project 
land by competition results in ac- 
cepting the plan offered by the 
highest bidder, which brings higher 
land cost, higher cost of improve- 
ments on the land, and therefore 
higher rents or sales prices. Through 
this process, the price of land be- 
comes the determiner of the plan, 
regardless of the initial objectives 
outlined in the plan. 

There is a need for communities 
to find out what others are doing, 
in Mr. Feiss’ view. Even within the 
federal organization, there seems to 
be a lack of interchange of infor- 
mation by the representatives in 
the field. There is also a need for 
the codification of legislation re- 
lated to urban renewal, he said: a 
project that might be undertaken 
by NAHRO. 


In general, the thoughts that 
came from the session were: 


—We must bring the social scien- 
tist into the urban renewal process 
early, to gain the value of his wis- 
dom in the planning stage. 


—Urban renewal appears to have 
developed a benevolent paternal- 
ism toward the slum dweller. 


—There is a need to broaden our 
base: people in the field of housing 
are now dealing with business and 
industrial projects. We must con- 
tinue to be students, admitting 
what we do not know and seeking 
to get help by using specialists who 
can be of value. 


—The program has moved with 
amazing speed, in light of complex- 
ities, but will take many years yet 
to mature: it is still very young. 
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CODES SESSIONS: 





“BEST EVER" 


Three conference sessions arranged by NAHRO's Codes Division 
gave codes officials a chance to get together to consider 

basic operating problems. Reported in full below is the 

session on federal aid; summarized on page 520 is the session at 
which automatic record keeping systems were described (papers 
from that session are to be sent out to agency members for 
codes services). Unreported is the Tuesday morning session 

“A Look at the Strengths and Weaknesses of Codes and 
Enforcement.” Full text of key statements at this session 

will be carried in later Journals. A picture of the 

session participants is shown on page 519. 


Federal aid in code enforcement 


Chairman: D. E. Mackelmann, 
Commissioner, Community 
Conservation Board of 
Chicago, Illinois 


Panelists: F. David Clarke, 
Assistant Administrator, 
Community Improvement Program, 
Office of the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 


John W. Shively, Assistant 
Commissioner for Technical 
Standards, Urban Renewal 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 


Leonard J. Czarniecki, Director, 
Rehabilitation and Conservation 
Branch, Urban Renewal 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 


Christian O. Christensen, Director, 
Urban Renewal Division, Office 

of the Assistant Commissioner for 
Multifamily Housing Operations, 
Federal Housing Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 


Reporter: Robert L. Hale, Jr., 
Deputy Director of Urban 
Renewal, Syracuse, New York 


Mr. Mackelmann, in introducing 
the panelists for the Wednesday 
morning session on the above sub- 
ject, noted that the 1960 census 
shows that there are approximately 
58 million dwelling units in the 
country, of which 3 million are 
dilapidated and 12 million are de- 
teriorating. Thus, he said, the last 
10 years have showed progress to- 
ward the raising of housing stand- 
ards. This gain Mr. Mackelmann 
attributed partly to prosperity and 
partly to the various programs for 
coping with substandard conditions 
that are under way. The concern 
of code enforcement, he said, of 
course, is to maintain a minimum 
level of adequacy in dwelling units 
throughout the country. 
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Mr. Mackelmann noted that fed- 
eral participation in code enforce- 
ment is fairly new. The first related 
federal requirement was found in 
the United States Housing Act of 
1937, which required that for every 
unit of public housing built, a unit 
of substandard housing must be 
cleared. With the Housing Act of 
1954, and its conservation and re- 
habilitation provisions, plus the 
“workable program” requirement, 
the federal government moved 
much more deeply into the picture. 

Mr. Mackelmann now foresees 
pressure from citizens groups on 
the federal government, to exert 
pressure, in turn, on local officials 
to strengthen their code enforce- 
ment programs. In making this pre- 
diction, he stated that he had some 
misgivings about the validity of this 
approach. 

On the other hand, Mr. Mackel- 
mann said, the federal government 
can also expect increasing pressures 
for financial aid for code enforce- 
ment. As evidence for this state- 
ment, he noted that the American 
Municipal Association had recently 
considered a resolution calling for 
direct federal aid for code enforce- 
ment. While the resolution had 
been defeated, Mr. Mackelmann 
found it significant that the sug- 
gestion had been made at all. 

Federal influence on code en- 
forcement, he noted, comes from 
two sources: (1) through “work- 
able program” requirements; (2) 
through conditions for approval of 
specific renewal projects. 

In turning the floor over to F. 
David Clarke, Mr. Mackelmann 
noted that NAHRO was fortunate 
to have such a good array of fed- 
eral officials on the panel. 


Mr. Clarke stated that, when he 
was given his present assignment as 









Assistant Administrator for Com- 
munity Improvement, he had read 
everything that had been written 


about the “workable program,” 
since he had been asked to “trou- 
bleshoot” the program. He found 
confusion in regard to the admin 
istration of the “workable pro 
gram,” both in the regional offices 
and in the central ofhce. The re 
gional offices, he found, were in- 
adequately staffed with “workable 
program” specialists. Thus, he said, 
he is trying to provide one or more 
“workable program” specialists in 
each region, plus more involvement 
of field representatives in “work- 
able program” administration. 

Mr. Clarke stated that it would 
not be fair to expect good “work 
able programs” from communities 
without more help being provided 
from URA. He said HHFA Admin 
istrator Weaver has directed that 
particular emphasis be placed on 
three of the seven “workable pro- 
gram” elements: (1) codes, (2) re 
location, and (3) citizen partici- 
pation. 

Mr. Clarke noted that a small 
community is not expected to have 
all seven “workable program” ele- 
ments when it makes its first appli- 
cation for federal aid but, during 
its first year under federal aid, it 
must draw up an outline as to 
when it expects to achieve them. 
Mr. Clarke feels that it is not too 
much to ask for the adoption of 
“adequate” building, plumbing, 
electrical, and housing codes within 
the first year. By “adequate,” Mr. 
Clarke explained, he means codes 
that are up to national standards. 
Mr. Clarke expressed the hope that 
NAHRO would use its not incon- 
siderable influence to support the 
“workable program.” 


Mr. Shively stated that in the 12 
years since the passage of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, federal legislation 
has made a great contribution to 
code enforcement, even though not 
in the form of cash. He noted that 
in 1954, there had been less than 75 
housing codes or their equivalent 
in the nation; now there are about 
500—about the same as the number 
of communities having urban re- 
newal programs. He said there has 
also been an improvement in the 
enforcement of codes and in their 
contents. In the latter connection, 
he noted the development of the 
mandatory California housing code 
and the New York State model 
housing code. 

Mr. Shively anticipates that the 
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Leonard Czarniecki, John Shively, Christian Christensen, D. E. Mackelmann, F. David Clarke, Robert L. Hale. 


Housing Act of 1961 will do still 
more to assist the codes program, 
primarily via the FHA financing 
aids that Mr. Christensen would 
describe. He called special attention 
to the rehabilitation demonstration 
provisions that allow an LPA to 
acquire and rehabilitate structures. 
As an example of how this provi- 
sion can be used, Mr. Shively noted 
that New Haven had bought 13 
structures in its Wooster Square 
project area, converting them from 
rooming houses to family units. 


Mr. Czarniecki stated that he 
would like to present an overview 
of what URA is trying to do in re- 
gard to code enforcement. 

1—Code requirements are used as 
the base for establishing rehabili- 
tation standards for renewal proj- 
ects, although the standards may 
often exceed minimum code stand- 
ards. 

2—Codes are tied in with gauging 
the fiscal feasibility of rehabilita- 
tion. If it is determined that it is 
not financially feasible to rehabili- 
tate a structure, code enforcement 
can come in. However, Mr. Czar- 
niecki noted, since it is not always 
easy to condemn and tear down a 
structure under the provisions of a 
housing code, Section 12 of the 
Urban Renewal Manual provides 
easier methods for accomplishing 
this clearance. 

3—URA stresses codes and code 
enforcement and the importance of 
involving code enforcement people 
in the over-all renewal program. 
Thus, while it is possible for a re- 
development agency to hire its 
own standards enforcement people, 
URA encourages the use of person- 
nel from a community’s regular 
code enforcement agency. 


4—Before closing out a conserva- 


tion project, URA requires that at 
least 95 per cent of the dwelling 
units in the area must be brought 
up to code standards. Mr. Czar- 
niecki explained that while, of 
course, URA would prefer to see 
100 per cent of units brought up to 
standard, the establishment of the 
95 per cent standard allows a de- 
gree of administrative flexibility. 

Mr. Czarniecki then specified the 
types of code activity eligible for 
federal assistance where they con- 
stitute part of a conservation proj- 
ect undertaking. 

1—For all practical purposes, 
Title I money is paying for the 
property inspection jobs of a codes 
agency, Mr. Czarniecki stated. Call- 
backs for purposes of checking on 
improvements beyond minimum 
code standards are also eligible 
costs, although ordinary reinspec- 
tions are not eligible, he said. Be- 
cause it is administratively difficult 
to distinguish between these two 
types of call-backs, URA’s rehabili- 
tation and conservation branch is 
recommending that all call-backs 
be made eligible costs. 

2—The provision of an on-site 
office is an eligible cost. 

3—The provision of educational 
materials relating to conservation 
is an eligible cost. 

4—Mr. Czarniecki stated that 
URA is recommending what he 
called a “‘one-stop improvement cen- 
ter” for conservation areas. In this 
connection, the salary of a financial 
adviser is an eligible cost. This staff 
man not only advises on financing 
resources but expedites individual 
loans. 

5—The salary of an architectural 
consultant is an eligible project 
cost. The job of such a consultant 
is to demonstrate to property own- 


ers who are doing a rehabilitation 
job how they can increase the liva- 
bility of a structure. He can draw 
sketch plans to show residents what 
their block could look like after re- 
habilitation and he can redesign 
public rights-of-way. 


6—The salary of a community 
organization specialist is an eligible 
cost. URA’s conservation branch 
was one of the first to recommend 
this type of staff person. Neighbor- 
hood groups directed by such a 
specialist, Mr. Czarniecki said, can 
be extremely effective in bringing 
about the type of action that is 
needed in a conservation area. 


7—The salary of a coordinator 
of social services is also an eligi- 
ble cost. Mr. Czarniecki pointed 
out that there are over 10 mil- 
lion “functional illiterates” in the 
United States: defined as people 
with not more than a fourth grade 
education. In Cincinnati, to work 
with people in this category in a 
conservation area, a homemaking 
service has been tied in with the 
project. 

All of the above aids are avail- 
able for non-residential, as well as 
for residential areas, Mr. Czarniecki 
explained, noting that, while few 
cities have inspectors for commer- 
cial properties, one west coast city 
has 20. 

Mr. Czarniecki called attention 
to the fact that URA has code spe- 
cialists both in the central office 
and in the regional offices. They 
are, however, handicapped by lack 
of sufficient travel funds, he said. 

Mr. Czarniecki predicted that the 
neighborhood conservation type of 
program will be the program of 
the future: it is definitely on the 
increase throughout the country. 
He pledged his assistance to com- 
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munities in the carrying out of such 
programs. 


Mr. Christensen summarized the 
rehabilitation financing provisions 
of the Housing Act of 1961. He 
stated that FHA has been active in 
regard to all of them and pointed 
to the creation within FHA of the 
Office of Assistant Commissioner 
for Multifamily Operations. 

Section 220(h) can be a very ef- 
fective conservation tool, Mr. Chris- 
tensen noted, especially for the 
small property owner, be he the 
owner of his own home or of apart- 
ment units. Such loans can be giv- 
en for conservation or for recondi- 
tioning. The maximum amount is 
$10,000; the maximum term is 20 
years; and the interest rate is 6 per 
cent. He said there is evidence of 
good bank cooperation in handling 
these loans in many, many commu- 
nities. He pointed out that the one- 
to 11-family provision makes it pos- 
sible for the small apartment own- 
er to carry out rehabilitation on a 
simplified financial basis: (1) he 
does not have to form a corpora- 
tion; (2) he does not have to refi- 
nance his existing mortgage; (3) he 
does not have to follow the prevail- 
ing wage scale. Further, Mr. Chris- 
tensen said, Section 220(h) mort- 
gages are supported by FNMA, 
which will purchase these loans on 
a favorable basis. 

As to Section 203 (k) loans, Mr. 
Christensen explained that they are 
designed for use outside urban re- 
newal areas, while Section 220 (h) 
is for use within renewal areas. One 
of the main differences between the 
two programs is that FNMA sup- 
port is not mandaiory for the Sec- 
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First of the codes sessions of the conference on Tuesday morning featured the subject “A Look at the Strengths 
and Weaknesses of Codes and Enforcement.” Shown above: John Vander Wier, Urban Renewal Inspector, De- 
partment of Urban Renewal, Muskegon, Michigan; William K. Marsh, Director, Department of Urban Rehabili- 
tation, Columbia, South Carolina; Jack E. Taylor, Administrator, Building and Housing Department of the 
City of Oakland; Howard W. Hallman, Director, Division of Neighborhood Improvement, New Haven; Lowell 
Nelson, Chief, Division of Housing, California Department of Industrial Relations; Franze M. Gourley, Exec 
utive Director, Housing and Land Clearance for Redevelopment Authorities, Columbia, Missouri. 


tion 203 (k) program. 

Another important rehabilitation 
aid in the 1961 act, Mr. Christen- 
sen said, was the broadened Section 
221 program. It is no longer limited 
to displaced families, although there 
are particular benefits for such fam 
ilies in the revised provisions. Fun 
ther, owner occupants receiving a 
code violation notice are now made 
eligible for Section 221 rehabilita- 
tion financing to improve their 
properties. 

As to how FHA is going about 
administering these new programs, 
Mr. Christensen explained that re- 
habilitation specialists have been 
added to FHA’s regional offices. 
Field people are available to LPA’s 
on request and, when necessary, can 
issue instructions to FHA insuring 
offices direct, on authority from 
Washington. And he reported that 
URA Commissioner Slayton and 
FHA Commissioner Hardy have 
been working on procedures for ex- 
pediting FHA processing of reha- 
bilitation loans. 

Mr. Christensen concluded by 
urging that past delays and difh- 
culties in regard to the use of FHA 
financing in urban renewal be for- 
gotten and that we concentrate in- 
stead on today and tomorrow. 

Discussion 

Barnet Lieberman, Commission- 
er of Philadelphia’s Department of 
Licenses and Inspections, stated 
that, in his view, code enforcement 
is primarily a local responsibility. 
While there is ample room for fed- 
eral aid, the basic financing should 
not be federal. 

Mr. Lieberman deplored the ten- 
dency of code enforcement to be 
considered the “tail end” of the 





total renewal program. He noted 
that there is often a conflict be- 
tween urban renewal agencies and 
established code enforcement agen 
cies. However, where the mayors 
are behind the total program, there 
are generally good results. Mr. Lieb 
erman recognized that the image of 
code enforcement agencies is often 
poor but does not feel that placing 
code enforcement agencies in re- 
newal agencies is the answer. 

A participant from Kentucky 
noted that there is a Section 314 
demonstration grant program now 
in progress in his state designed to 
demonstrate the degree of technical 
assistance that a state government 
can provide for code enforcement. 

It was noted that in many west 
ern cities there is a problem of 
a high percentage of substandard 
dwelling units being owner occu 
pied: as much as 60 to 70 per cent 
of a community's substandard units. 
This kind of pattern calls for a dif- 
ferent approach from that needed 
in the classical eastern situation, 
where the owners of a high per 
centage of substandard housing are 
absentee landlords. ’ 

Mr. Mackelmann, in concluding, 
noted that we are in the beginning 
stages of developing a comprehen- 
sive code enforcement program. We 
need to balance the programs, so 
that each aspect will get sufficient, 
but not undue emphasis. A prob- 
lem will arise regarding the divi- 
sion of responsibility between fed- 
eral and local agencies. Commu- 
nities need federal participation 
... but do not want bederaf dom- 
ination, nor do they want the 
imposition of national standards 
that may not be applicable locally. 
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Electronic, manual code enforcement record systems 


Chairman: Barnet Lieberman, 
Commissioner, Department of 
Licenses and Inspections, 
Philadelphia 


Panelists: Frederick W. Mallon, 
Superintendent, Housing Division, 
Department of Licenses and 
Inspections, Washington, D.C. 


Anthony Heilman, Senior Housing 
Inspector, Division of Housing, 
Department of Health, 

City of Evanston, Illinois 


Reporter: H. Robert Hendrickson, 
Land Disposition Officer, 
Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency 


Mr. Lieberman opened the Tues- 
day morning session on the above 
subject by stressing the importance 
of adequate code enforcement rec- 
ord systems to the planning and 
urban renewal programs of a com- 
munity. Data obtained from efh- 
cient record systems, he said, can 
form the basis for planning pro- 
posals and area-wide planning and 
development decisions. 


Mr. Mallon presented a paper on 
“Automatic Data Processing for 
Use in Housing Code Enforce- 
ment,” describing the procedures 
now used in the District of Colum- 
bia (population: 764,000). He re- 
viewed the manual procedures used 
prior to July 1958, which had 
pointed up the need for automa- 
tion. He explained the current sys- 
tem and emphasized that, through 
this system, it is possible to obtain, 
at any given time, the status of any 
building, group of buildings, or 
conservation area. He said that in 
the three years following the incep- 
tion of automatic data processing 
in the housing division, more than 
347,000 actions of housing inspec- 
tors have been recorded. 

The success of this program has 
led to the use of a “port-a-punch,” 
a small portable device for putting 
data directly on punch cards in the 
field. This device cannot be used 
for all types of field surveys, he ex- 
plained, due to the limited number 
of columns available for recording 
data. Its main value is in the col- 
lection of data that can be used 
for evaluation and planning pur- 
poses. He said that, at the comple- 
tion of inspection of all dwelling 
units in an area, the cards for the 
area are run through a tabulating 


machine and the following infor- 
mation obtained: 


1—Listing by street address of all informa- 
tion, an evaluation of each deficiency, 
and a total evaluation of each building. 
2—Totals by block of each type of con- 
struction and each type of building. 
3—Totals by block of the number of 
stories and vacant lots. 
4—Totals by block of the number of de- 
ficiencies by category and the types of 
use (single family, apartment, etc.) 
From these four tabulations, Mr. 
Mallon reported, a summary sheet 
is compiled for each block and for 
the area as a whole. With this in- 
formation, it is possible to make 
a map accurately pinpointing the 
areas of blight, which can be the 
basis for detailed specific planning 
determinations. 


Mr. Heilman presented a de- 
tailed explanation of the Evanston, 





The panel at work; H. 
Robert Hendrickson, 
Barnet Lieberman, 
Anthony Heilman, 
Frederick W. Mallon A 


Illinois (population: 79,000) meth- 
od of keeping records for housing 
inspection and code enforcement 
activities. He said his department 
has progressed from a system of 
keeping running tabulations to the 
manual punch card system current- 
ly being used. The punch card, he 
explained, is basically the same as 
the original inspection form and 
can handle a total of 166 possible 
items. To record a property condi- 
tion, a hole is ate oe in the pro- 
per spot on the card. Tabulation is 
done, he said, by running a rod 
through the hole punched for a 
particular item. The rod thus pulls 
out all cards punched for the item. 
The pulled cards are then manu- 
ally counted and the total becomes 
a relevant statistic. 

Because of the limitation of the 
number of spaces a card can ac- 
commodate, Mr. Heilman said, the 
extent and degree of any given vio- 





lation is written on the card in the 
space provided for comments. 

Upon compliance, Mr. Heilman 
noted, a new card is made up and 
kept in the statistical file. The cost 
of each correction as well as the 
total cost of bringing a property 
up to standard is listed on this 
card. This procedure, he explained, 
provides a method for determining 
how many violations have been 
corrected in any particular area. 
By scanning the cards, he said, it is 
also possible to obtain rough esti- 
mates of conditions in the areas 
that have been inspected. 


Mr. Lieberman reported that, in 
Philadelphia, detailed inspection 
information has recently been 
placed on magnetic tape, which, 
eventually, will give a profile of any 
building in the city (see page 528). 


i 


Mr. Hendrickson summed up the 
session and pointed out that the 
two systems of record keeping de- 
scribed met the needs of two com- 
munities of different sizes: the larg- 
er the community, the more justi- 
fiable the expenditure for an elec- 
tronic record keeping system. He 
reiterated the offer made by Mr. 
Lieberman to provide information 
and assistance to communities con- 
sidering IBM or electronic systems. 
He said Baltimore is also studying 
the metallic tape system of record 
keeping for its code enforcement 
program. He urged the code and 
inspection people present to make 
every effort to provide their local 
renewal and housing agencies with 
data that is useful to them. 
Through this service should come 
more cooperation and more effec- 
tive action on all the various 
aspects of community development 
programs. 
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ECONOMY-IN-PRINT SESSION, EXHIBITS 


show how to put publications on target 


Fit the publication to the pur- 
pose. Train it to the target. Make 
this a habit. Results will bloom. 

This was the main message given 
at the “Economy-in-Print” session 
chaired by John E. Hirten, execu- 
tive director of the San Francisco 
Housing and Urban Renewal Asso- 
ciation, and featuring the graphics 
team of “Shinn and DeRose” of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Introducing the session, Chair- 
man Hirten expressed his feeling 
that many publications of housing 
and renewal agencies appear to be 
produced just for the sake of get- 
ting something in print. Little, if 
any, thought seems to be given to 


nication, in order to determine the 
form it should take. The second 
part of the session was a demon- 
stration of how to show a printer 
what is wanted and how to prepare 
copy for production. 


Part I 
Drawing upon his many years of 
experience in the graphics field, 
Charles C. Shinn, who is HHFA’s 
director of graphics and visual aids, 
made the Part I presentation, di- 
recting attention to eight questions 
to be considered each time a pub- 

lication is planned: 
1—What are you trying to say? 





A compact chart on how to choose the right printing process was 
on the screen as Charles C. Shinn, graphics chief of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, explained the benefits to the budget, 
without sacrifice to appearance, of carefully planned publications. 


their design for a specific purpose, 
he said. Instead, a wide audience is 
sought, which means a diffused ap- 
peal that lessens the value of the 
item for reaching a primary target 
or that may make it almost totally 
ineffective. 

The two-hour session was divided 
into Parts I and II. The first part 
concentrated on setting the sights 
when planning a printed commu- 
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2—Whom are you trying to reach? 
3—How much will it cost? 
t—How is it to be distributed? 
5—What specific problem must 
the publication try to solve? 
6—What is to be the emphasis? 
7—What is the form to be—book, 
leaflet, brochure? 
8—How much money can be jus- 
tifiably spent for the purpose? 
Mr. Shinn discussed each point, 


amplifying many of them with 
slides and charts and showing ex- 
amples of various HHFA publica- 
tions produced for specific audi 
ences: technical professionals, ad 
ministrators, and general public. 
A short break between Parts I 
and II of the session gave the audi- 
ence an opportunity to examine up 
close the publications the lecture: 
had been talking about and to put 
questions to him informally. 


Part II 

John P. DeRose, art director for 
HHFA’s graphics and visuals office, 
demonstrated elements of publica- 
tion preparation for the printer, 
once the decision on the form of 
the publication has been made. By 
slides and other visuals made espe 
cially for the purpose, he showed 
how original artwork may be made 
up for printing reproduction; how 
photographs are measured and 
marked for the lay-out; how copy 
is fitted, considering the size of type 
wanted; and how to work through 
other technical steps. He stressed 
the importance of clear instruction 
to the printer—to save expensive 
changes—and emphasized the folly 
of making changes at the page- 
proof stage of a publication. Also 
explained were such “tools of the 
trade” as the pica rule and the pro 
portion-wheel, along with various 
art-aids useful for creating impact 
with inexpensive publications. 

The Economy-in-Print session, 
arranged with aid of the NAHRO 
Public Relations Committee, Mrs. 
Dorothy Titchener, chairman, was 
designed to do two things: (1) to 
inform agency directors and staff 
ordering the production of publica- 
tions about factors to be considered 
lor effectiveness as well as economy, 
and (2) to show how some of the 
“self-help” lettering, shading,’ and 
other art-aids on the market can 
be helpful in laying out simple 
offset publications that may even 
be reproduced on office duplicating 
equipment. 

Henry Rubin, Detroit Housing 
Commission, reported the session. 


Exhibits, and Films 
Exhibits in the Sight and Sound 
(Continued column three, page 533) 
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CONFERENCE 
FILMS 


These days film fare on all aspects 
of housing and urban renewal is 
being served up to audiences that 
are growing in size and apprecia- 
tion, as evidenced by the variety of 
presentations shown in this year’s 
conference Sight and Sound Room 
and by the large audiences they at- 
tracted. Film subjects ranged from 
Latin America’s new city of Bra- 
silia, to the renewal program for 
Philadelphia, and to the rehabilita- 
tion of a business block—Magdalen 
Street—in Norwich, England. Pro- 
ducers of the movies shown in- 
cluded independents, television sta- 
tions, a local citizen agency, a pri- 
vate renewal consultant, and the 
National Film Board of Canada. 


Slides 


Slide presentations held unusual 
interest, also. From two of them, 
audiences gained significant and 
well-presented stories about the 
programs treated: “Then and Now,” 
New York City’s public housing 
today, and in retrospect, presented 
by Commissioner Francis V. Madi- 
gan of the New York City Housing 
Authority, and San Antonio’s wide- 
ly-publicized public housing devel- 
opment for the elderly, presented 
by Mrs. Marilynn Wacker of the 
San Antonio authority (see illus- 
tration). The audience not only got 
a good look at both of these pro- 
grams but could judge the useful- 
ness of the relatively inexpensive 
technique of slide showings as an 
information and interpretation de- 
vice .. . if used by able commen- 
tators. 


Film-Strip 
Still a third type of presentation 
in the Sight and Sound Room was 
handled by Robert Travis of Wil- 
liam John Upjohn Associates, Kal- 
amazoo, demonstrating the use of a 








Marilynn Wacker, executive assistant of the San Antonio housing 
authority, had an intent audience for her slide talk on Victoria 
Plaza, public housing development for the elderly that has re- 
ceived wide publicity and praise for its thoughtful planning and 
for the use of fine arts to add beauty to comfort and convenience. 


film-strip. In this case, a series of 
color slides had been stripped to- 
gether and coordinated with a 
sound track to tell voters about 
the need for public housing, in 
preparation for a referendum (see 
August-September JOURNAL, page 
340). 

For the benefit of those who did 
not attend the conference film ses- 
sions, below is a complete listing 
of the films and slides shown that 
are generally available. The listing 
represents a supplement to the 
housing and renewal film bibliog- 
raphy issued by NAHRO in July 
1961 under a publication arrange- 
ment with Sears, Roebuck and 
Company. Copies of the earlier list 
are still available free on request to 
NAHRO: ask for Films Useful for 
Informing about Housing and Ur- 
ban Renewal. 


Films List 

“Big City—1980.” Produced originally as 
national network television program, 1960. 
Black and white, 54 minutes. Available 
from Hamilton Film Service, 245 West 
55th Street, New York City. Rental: $25 
a day. 

—A penetrating visual and verbal analysis 
of the factors facing cities as urbaniza- 
tion increases. Brasilia, Brazil’s completely 
planned, start-from-scratch capital, and 
Philadelphia, old city undergoing revitali- 


zation, are the cases presented. As the pic- 
ture unfolds, three eminent urbanism ex- 
aminers observe, comment, and debate on 
points of significance. The sequence on 
the effect of relocation in a Philadelphia 
neighborhood is yo peewee revealing about 
the human side of renewal. 


“Quest.” Produced 1961 by Creative Com- 
munications, Inc., Little Rock, Arkansas, 
for Urban Progress Association, Inc., 
Little Rock. Color, 14 minutes. Available 
from Urban Progress Association, Inc., 
Post Office Box 2211, Little Rock. Sale 
print, in color: $150; black and white 
$110; rental: $12.50. 

—Describes development of the plan for 
the renewal of Little Rock’s central busi- 
ness and adjacent residential district. Star 
of the film: a working scale model of the 
Central Little Rock project of 508 acres. 
Officials of Little Rock housing authority, 
executing the project, and of the city’s 
planning agencies appear in the film. 


“The Rebirth of a Nation: The Story of 
Urban Renewal.” Produced 1961 by City 
Planning Associates, Inc., Mishawaka, 
Indiana. Color, 23 minutes. Available 
from City Planning Associates, Inc., 708 
South Main Street, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
Free loan with payment of postage and 
insurance. 

—Explains the urban renewal process from 
the “workable program” stage onward. 
Filmed in small and medium size cities. 
Useful to inform public officials and the 
public about the concept of urban renewal 
and the background steps that must be 
taken to launch a program. 


“The City Fights Back.” Public affairs 
television production of station KTVI, 
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St. Louis, 1960. Black and white, 30 min- 
utes. Available from St. Louis Housing 
and Land Clearance for Redevelopment 
Authorities, 2031 Olive Street, St. Louis 3. 
—What St. Louis is doing to correct dete- 
rioration and decay with housing and 
urban renewal. Interviews with local offi- 
cials and leaders by narrator as he accom- 
panies camera around the city, showing 
problems and attacks on them to date. 


“Magdalen Street.” Produced 1960 in 
Great Britain. Color, 20 minutes. Avail- 
able from Leonard Czarniecki, Director, 
Conservation and Reconditioning Branch, 
Urban Renewal Administration, 845 La- 
fayette Building, Washington 25, D.C. 
Free loan with payment of postage and 
insurance. 

—Shows how civic cooperation and public 
aid brought rehabilitation to a business 
street in Norwich, England, turning a lia- 
bility into an asset. 


“Urban Sprawl.” Produced 1960 by 
Arthur Barr Productions, Inc. Color, 15 
minutes. Available from Arthur Barr 
Productions, Inc., 1265 Bresee Avenue, 
Pasadena, California. Sale print: $165. 
(Producer retains television rights.) 
—Well-presented explanation of charac- 
teristics of recent urban growth in the 
United States and definition of the various 
problems created by urban sprawl. Shows 
steps that must be taken to control hap- 
hazard growth and to conserve open space 
around cities. Designed for social science 
teaching in schools and colleges but use- 
ful for general public also. 


“Redevelopment in Regent Park South.” 
Produced 1961 by National Film Board 
of Canada for Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. Black and white, 
11 minutes. Available in Canada, from 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, Toronto; in United States, from New 
York office of National Film Board of 
Canada, 680 Fifth Avenue. 

—Redevelopment of a Toronto slum 
neighborhood through joint efforts of city, 
provincial, and federal governments. Com- 
pares overcrowded, obsolete living condi- 
tions existing in the area as a slum to the 
new, planned community of modern apart- 
ment units and row houses. 


“Elements of Design Composition.” Pro- 
duced by Young America Films, Inc. 
Black and white, 12 minutes. Available 
from Container Corporation of America 
(Design Laboratory Film Library), 1301 
West 35th Street, Chicago, Illinois. Free 
loan with payment of postage and in- 
surance. 

—Technical tips for the lay-out of pub- 
lications—deals with composition as a basic 
element of design. 


Slides 


“New Lives for the Elderly in San An- 
tonio.” Produced 1961 by Clay Products 
Association of the Southwest, for the San 
Antonio Housing Authority. Color slides 
with narration, 20 minutes. Available 
from the San Antonio Housing Authority, 
P. O. Box 1300, San Antonio, Texas. Free 
loan, with payment of postage and in- 
surance. 

—Story of San Antonio’s widely publicized 
public housing for the elderly: the project 
and the people living in it. 
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T&M CONFEREES LOOK 
FROM TOP DOWN...FROM GROUND UP 


In a busy Tuesday schedule at the NAHRO 1961 conference, 
technical and maintenance personnel set their sights high—at 
their morning session on “New Concepts in Roofing”—and then 
focused their attention close to the earth—during their after- 
noon tour of National Capital Housing Authority buildings. 

At the morning meeting, presided over by Henry R. Stefanik, 
chairman of the Technical and Maintenance Committee ol 
NAHRO’s Housing Division, T&M delegates heard questions 
such as these posed and answered: Why do roofs fail? What can 
be done to improve the performance of roofs? How can a local 
authority carry out a roof repair program? What is the place 
of rubber-based roof coatings in both new construction and 
repair and maintenance? 

Selection of “New Concepts in Roofing” as the subject of the 
T&M session was an outgrowth of the committee’s work during 
the year on a still-to-be-completed guide to assist authorities in 
planning major roof repair and rehabilitation programs. Selec- 
tion of the two speakers at the session represented sources—one 
a public agency and the other a private organization—that had 
proved valuable to the committee in compiling data for the guide. 

The public agency—the National Bureau of Standards—was 
represented by William C. Cullen of the bureau's organic build 
ing materials section, which conducts laboratory and field studies 
on roofing materials and systems for other government agencies. 
Mr. Cullen was introduced by T&M Committee consultant Chan 
ning M. Bolton, chief of the Public Housing Administration's 
Maintenance Engineering Branch, who took the opportunity to 
stress the contributions that research can make to keeping rool 
maintenance costs to a minimum. 

With charts, graphs, and photographs, Mr. Cullen described 
in detail how the National Bureau of Standards analyzes the 
factors that influence the performance of roofs—wind resistance 
of asphalt shingles, for instance, and normal deterioration of 
built-up roofing. Typical examples of premature failure and 
corrective measures for such cases were also illustrated and ex- 
plained. 

What one local authority is doing to cope with the problem 
of roof deterioration and failure was described by William F. 
Knop, general maintenance engineer for the Baltimore Urban 
Renewal and Housing Agency, who, with PHA maintenance 
chief Bolton, was a panelist for the session. Core of the Baltimore 
operation: a central roof repair crew assigned to repair and 
resurface all roofs 15 or more years old, using a three-stage cold 
process using asbestos, fibrated asphalt, aluminum coating. 

While relying on these materials for its current repair sched- 
ule, the Baltimore agency is investigating and testing new devel- 
opments in roofing materials and installation methods, Mr. Knop 
reported. To explain two such developments—the use of neoprene 
and Hypalon coatings—Mr. Knop presented Hugh E. Elsasser 
of the Gates Engineering Company, who illustrated the use of 
these roofing materials in new construction, by means of a film. 
Then, drawing upon his own experience, and using slides to 
illustrate his points, Mr. Elsasser explained how neoprene and 
Hypalon could be used for repair and rehabilitation of various 
kinds of roof installations. 

The bird’s-eye view of housing authority maintenance prob- 
lems offered at the morning session was followed that afternoon 
by a from-the-ground-up look at some maintenance operations 
of the National Capital Housing Authority, arranged by Ralph 
W. Crain, Jr., maintenance engineer for the host authority. 
Highlights of the tour: a chance to examine termite-gutted 
dwellings that had been rehabilitated both inside and out and 
a chance to inspect major equipment items, such as tractors, 
trucks, compressors, and mowers—each displayed with a price- 
tag showing what it had cost the authority to buy them. 
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1961 COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 





Sixty commercial exhibitors participated in the annual exhibit of building and maintenance 
products at NAHRO’s Washington conference. The participating firms are listed on pages 524, 
525 and 526; it is suggested that local housing authorities and renewal agencies keep these pages 
handy and, when in the market for any of the products or services listed, call first on these 


friends of NAHRO for quotations, specifications, or 


AINSWORTH MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF PRECAS- 
CO CORPORATION 

10616 West Seven Mile Road 

Detroit 21, Michigan 

George M. Rice 

Exhibiting: Hydraulic door 
closer 


ALUMINUM FENCE 
COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 

4021 Mahoning Avenue 

Youngstown, Ohio 

S. L. Wansky 

Exhibiting: Aluminum 
chain link fence 


AQUATROL LABOR- 
ATORIES, INC. 

Clifton, New Jersey 

Louis Hament 

Exhibiting: Information on 
Aquatrol boiler water 
treatment service—causes 
and prevention of 
corrosion 


AUTOMATIC DEVICES 
DIVISION, AMERICAN 
MACHINE & METALS, 
INC. 

Sellersville, Pennsylvania 

Henry Kucera 

Exhibiting: Automatic 
heating controls 
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BELCO BRASS 

17640 Grand River Avenue 

Detroit 27, Michigan 

T. G. Hare 

Exhibiting: Belco plumbing 
brass 


BENEKE CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 2107 
East End Station 
Columbus, Mississippi 
W. O. Brown 
Exhibiting: Toilet seats 
BISONITE COMPANY, 
INC. AND STEELE AND 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Bisonite Company, Inc., 
2250 Military Road, 
Tonawanda, New York 
Steele and Associates, Inc., 
1405 Dutch Valley Place, 
N.E., Atlanta 9, Georgia 
Robert L. Gray 
Exhibiting: Paints and 
epoxies, methods of com- 
bating and preventing 
cathodic corrosion 


BRENEMAN-HART- 
SHORN, INC. 

1133 Sycamore Street 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

F. W. Lambert 

Exhibiting: Window shades 
for PHA-official contract 
holders 


general information. 


BROWN STOVE WORKS, 
INC. 

Carolina Avenue 

Cleveland, Tennessee 

E. R. Kimsey 

Exhibiting: Free standing 
gas ranges 


CANDEUB-FLEISSIG AND 
ASSOCIATES 

32 Green Street 

Newark 2, New Jersey 

Messrs. Candeub and 
Fleissig 

Exhibiting: Urban renewal 
planning and consultant 
materials 


CHAPMAN CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 

60 North Third Street 

Memphis, Tennessee 

J. G. Hunt 

Exhibiting: Pest control 
products 


CREST MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, INC. 
325 Underhill Boulevard 
Syosset, L.I., New York 
Clinton E. Goerler 
Exhibiting: Preventive 
plumbing, heating main- 
tenance specialties 


CUSHMAN MOTOR 
WORKS, INC. 

920 North 2Ist Street 

Lincoln 1, Nebraska 

J. H. Carrier 

Exhibiting: 780 Twin- 
Engine truckster 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 
INC. 

P. O. Box 3127 

Knoxville 17, Tennessee 

Joe Smallman 

Exhibiting: Dempster 
“Dumpmaster” systems 


DeVAC, INC. 

10130 State Highway 55 

Minneapolis 27, Minnesota 

A. P. Grill 

Exhibiting: Aluminum 
prime glider windows 
and replacements, self- 
storing combination 
doors and windows 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS 
COMPANY, INC. 

Columbia Building, 

Box 1863 

Louisville, Kentucky 

Robert H. Sheirer 

Exhibiting: Assorted paint 
products 


t 
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DWYER PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION AND 
MURPHY DOOR BED 
COMPANY 

Dwyer Products Corpora- 
tion, Michigan City, 
Indiana 

Murphy Door Bed Com- 
pany, 3 East 44th Street, 
New York, New York 

Paul Vaughan; William K. 
Murphy 

Exhibiting: Dwyer kitchen 


EAGLE RANGE AND 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

119 South 14th Street 

Belleville, Illinois 

Sam Seyler 

Exhibiting: Ranges 


ENDURE-A-LIFETIME 
PRODUCTS, INC. 
2375 N.W. 75th Street 

Miami 47, Florida 

Jesse A. Kimmel 

Exhibiting: Aluminum 
doors and windows 


FORMICA CORPORA- 
TION, SUBSIDIARY OF 
AMERICAN CYANAMID 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Louis M. Strottman 

Exhibiting: Formica kitchen 
cabinets with new “V32” 
brush finish 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, 
GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 

300 Taylor Street 

Dayton 1, Ohio 

Ralph R. Weigel 

Exhibiting: Household 
electric refrigerators 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 

P. O. Box 430 

Yonkers, New York 

N. DeManczuk 

Exhibiting: “Diazinon” 
insecticide 


GESTETNER 
CORPORATION 

216 Lake Avenue 

Yonkers, New York 

H. A. Beecroft 

Exhibiting: Duplicating 
equipment 


THE GLIDDEN 
COMPANY 

900 Union Commerce 
Building 

Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Lou Rich, Jr. 

Exhibiting: Paints—“Spred 
Satin,” “Spred Lustre,” 
“Brush Day-Lite” Alkyd 
Flat, “Glid-Tile” 


GOOD MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, INC. 
191-197 Lincoln Avenue 
New York 54, New York 
Richard A. Angus 
Exhibiting: Plumbing and 
heating repair parts, 
key control systems by 
associated companies 
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GRAVELY TRACTORS 
Box 35 

Dunbar,.West Virginia 
Cecil Brake 


Exhibiting: Gravely tractors, 


rotary mower and snow 
blower attachments, 
“Clean-Cut” mowers 


GRAY COMPANY, INC. 

60 Eleventh Avenue, N.E. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

W. E. Salovich 

Exhibiting: GRACO 
“Hydra-Spray” airless 
spray equipment 


HARCO CORPORATION 

4600 East 71st Street 

Cleveland 25, Ohio 

A. R. Corlett 

Exhibiting: Cathodic 
protection engineering 
services 


HARDWICK STOVE 
COMPANY 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
James D. Hesser 
Exhibiting: Ranges 





IDA PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 

$001 Miller Street 

Detroit 11, Michigan 

Bill Movish 

Exhibiting: “Slidarol,” 
“Thermaliner,” “Ida- 
matic” sliding windows, 
“Ida” patio doors, storm 
doors, storm window 
combinations 


INTERNATIONAL HAR- 
VESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 

Dave Elliot 

Exhibiting: International 
1-340 tractor with front 
loader and 6-foot box 
scraper, International 
“Cub Cadet” with front- 
mounted snow blower 


LIFE ASSOCIATES, INC. 

175 West Jackson Boulevard 

Chicago 4, Illinois 

John W. Mack 

Exhibiting: Information on 
retirement and hospital 
plans 


MASTIC TILE DIVISION 
OF THE RUBEROID 
COMPANY 

733 Third Avenue 

New York 17, New York 

Seymour Zelnick 

Exhibiting: “Matico” 
Polymerite floor tile, 
vinyl-asbestos floor tile, 
“Wearever” solid vinyl 
floor tile 


MID-AMERICA APPRAIS 
AL CORPORATION 

30 West Ww ashington Street 

Chicago 2, Illinois 

Leonard A. Worsek 

Exhibiting: Appraisals and 
market studies 


MINNESOTA MUTUAI 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Victory Square 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

George L. Glotzbach 

Exhibiting: Tenants 
security plan 


J. W. MORTELL 
COMPANY AND 
NORESCO, INC. 

J. W. Mortell Company, 
550 Hobbie Avenue, 
Kankakee, Illinois 

Noresco, Inc., 12110 Peoria, 
Chicago 43, Illinois 

Don E. Mortell, Norman H 
Smith 

Exhibiting: Glazing, 
caulking compound, 
weather-stripping 


THE NATIONAL CASH 
REGISTER COMPANY 

Dayton 9, Ohio 

R. V. Middleton 

Exhibiting: NCR account- 
ing machines and systems 


NATIONAL HEALTH 
AND WELFARE 
RETIREMENT 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 

800 Second Avenue 

New York 17, New York 

S. H. Ourbacker 

Exhibiting: Information 
and literature on insured 
retirement plans for hous- 
ing authority personnel 


NUSCOPE COMPANY, 
INC., AND KLEE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Nuscope Company, Inc., 
6841 West Belmont, 
Chicago 34, Illinois 

Klee Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 131 West 75th, 
Chicago 20, Illinois 

Laddie Hutar, Roy Hert 

Exhibiting: Door stops 
and enclosures 


OHIO TOOL AND ENGI- 
NEERING COMPANY 

128 North Spring Street 

Springfield, Ohio 

Richard T. Hale 

Exhibiting: “Electric Eel,” 
“Electric Eel, Jr.,” 
“Hande” Drain Cleaner 
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PERMA-TOP COMPANY 
410 Shadyhill Road 
Pittsburgh 20, Pennsylvania 
J. P. Richtarsic 
Exhibiting: Clay chimney 
tops with fly-ash chambers 


THE PEROLIN 
COMPANY, INC. 

$50 Fifth Avenue 

New York 1, New York 

K. C. Gilmore 

Exhibiting: Water-treating 
chemicals for scale and 
corrosion control 


PITTSBURGH PLATE 
GLASS COMPANY 

One Gateway Center 

Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 

N. A. Mason 

Exhibiting: Paint products 
and brushes 


RADIATOR SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 

P. O. Box 10628 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

Milton Brokmeyer 

Exhibiting: “Solder Seal” 
chemical and rubber 
plumbing specialties, 
“Solder Seal” visible 
faucet repair system 


RUUD MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, 
DIVISION OF RHEEM 

7600 South Kedzie Avenue 

Chicago 52, Illinois 

A. T. Grimm 

Exhibiting: Commercial 
water heaters 


SECURITY ALUMI- 
NUM WINDOW 
MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 

267 Mt. Pleasant Avenue 

Newark, New Jersey 

Stephen Azierski 

Exhibiting: Aluminum 
windows 


J. A. SEXAUER 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, INC. 

2503 Third Avenue 

New York 51, New York 

H. F. Springhorn 

Exhibiting: Repair parts 
and tools for maintenance 
of plumbing fixtures and 
heating equipment 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 

4300 West Lake Street 

Chicago 24, Illinois 

Charles C. Allen 

Exhibiting: Sloan flush 
valves 


STANDARD COATED 
PRODUCTS, INC. 
Buchanan, New York 
John C. Kirby 
Exhibiting: “Sanitas” and 
“Wallclad” vinyl coated 
fabric wall coverings 


THE STOVE WORKS, 
INC, 

Middletown, Pennsylvania 

I. A. Prouser 

Exhibiting: “Wincroft” gas 
ranges 
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STRUCTURAL CLAY 
PRODUCTS 
INSTITUTE 

1520 Eighteenth Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 

Exhibiting: Structural clay 
products 


THE SUNRAY STOVE 
COMPANY 

435 Park Avenue 

Delaware, Ohio 

George M. Wolfe 

Exhibiting: Ranges 


G. H. TENNANT 
COMPANY 

701 North Lilac Drive 

Minneapolis 22, Minnesota 

Harold Bordewich 

Exhibiting: Tennant 85 
vacuumized power 
sweeper 


TUFF-KOTE COMPANY 

214 Seminary Avenue 

Woodstock, Illinois 

Forrest Nall 

Exhibiting: Waterproof 
“Tuff-Kote” crackpatch- 
ing with glass fabric 


UNITED LACQUER 
MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 

1001 West Elizabeth Avenue 

Linden, New Jersey 

L. V. Gushin 

Exhibiting: ‘“Multakolor,” 
“Vylon Latex,” “Vylon 
Alkyd,” exterior house 
paints 


VULCAN METAL 
PRODUCTS, INC. 

2801 South Sixth Avenue 

Birmingham, Alabama 

John C. Adams 

Exhibiting: Aluminum 
exterior doors (screen 
and storm) , window 
screens, storm windows, 
and enclosures 


WAYNE MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 

1201 East Lexington 

Pomona, California 

W. W. Kingman 

Exhibiting: Waynes weepers 


WELBILT 
CORPORATION 
57-18 Flushing Avenue 
Maspeth 78, New York 

S. H. Lang 
Exhibiting: ‘Ranges 


ROY WENZLICK AND 
COMPANY 

706 Chestnut Street 

St. Louis 1, Missouri 

John W. Hardt 

Exhibiting: Panels showing 
services offered 


WESTERN MINERAL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
4725 Olson Memorial 
Highway 
Minneapolis 22, Minnesota 
Warren L. Meehl 
Exhibiting: “Perltex” spray 
surfacer, “Perltex” prep 
coat, “Drytex” 
texturing machine 





1961 EXHIBIT PRIZE WINNERS 


Here are the names of lucky prize winners, together 
with the names of prize contributors. 

Susie I. Foshee, Washington, D.C.—$100, NAHRO 

Miles Dutton, Birmingham, Alabama—$50, J. A. Sexauer 
Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 

Mrs. Edna M. Kraus, Elizabeth, New Jersey—$50, Sloan 
Valve Company 

George D. Millar, Jr., Little Rock, Arkansas—$50, Dwyer 
Products Corporation 

Mrs. D. Elwood Caples, Vancouver, Washington $30, 
J. A. Sexauer Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 

Leuis A. Wexler, Chicago, Illinois—$25, Sloan Valve Com- 

any 

Albert N. LeFevre, Fresno, California—$25, Sloan Valve 
Company 

Emily Wilson, New Haven, Connecticut—$25, Breneman- 
Hartshorn, Incorporated 

Daniel W. Collins, Niagara Falls, New York—$20, J. A. 
Sexauer Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 

H. Edward Henke, Washington, D.C.—$20, Vulcan Metal 
Products 

Donald C. Wilson, New Haven, Connecticut—$20, HAR- 
CO Corporation 

James G. Louis, South Bend, Indiana—$15, Crest Manu 
facturing Company 

Robert Lodge, Washington, D.C.—‘“blendor,” Crest Man- 
ufacturing Company 

Mrs. Frederick A. Fitzsimmons, ‘Taunton, Massachusetts 
—transistor radio, Crest Manufacturing Company 

Mrs. Jessie Tollisnayak, Washington, D.C.—standard size 
door mirror, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Mrs. A. W. Dickson, Akron, Ohio—transistor radio, 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors Corporation 

Esther F. Siegal, Baltimore, Maryland—self-storing alumi 
num door, DeVac, Incorporated. 

Ruben Jj. Dailey, Asheville, North Carolina—50-sta1 
American flag, Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Com 
pany 

Leon M. Gurda, Milwaukee, Wisconsin—dozen golf balls, 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company 

Loretta Lacava, Danbury, Connecticut — Polaroid Land 
camera, ‘The Perolin Company 

Mrs. Eugene W. Martin, Montague, Massachusetts— 
Ronson varaflame lighter, Chapman Chemical Com- 
pany 

H. Newby, Brownwood, Texas—Durkee spice rack, The 
Glidden Company 

Mrs. M. Campbell, Toronto, Ontario, Canada—Formica 
game top, The Formica Corporation 

John T. Whittaker, Washington, D.C.—Super Sanitas 
kitchen or bath wall covering, Standard Coated Pro- 
ucts, Incorporated 

Maurice Page, Akron, Ohio—kitchen top mount faucet, 
Belco Brass Division, Miller Manufacturing Company 

Bert Schmid, Washington, D.C.—Elgin wrist watch, 
Radiator Specialty Company 

Harry W. Burden, Pottstown, Pennsylvania—Elgin wrist 
watch, Radiator Specialty Company 

Harry B. Weiss, Baltimore, Maryland—Elgin wrist 
watch, Radiator Specialty Company 

Mrs. Helen L. Evans, Chester, Pennsylvania—one case 
No-Mus-Tops, Western Mineral Products Company 

Charles Dobbins, West New York, New Jersey—Hande 
Drain Cleaner, Ohio Tool and Engineering Company 

Mrs. Reno Cardella, Firebaugh, California—one case 
Vylon Latex, United Lacquer Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion 

William E. Marsh, Columbia, South Carolina—one case 
Multakolor, United Lacquer Manufacturing Company 

Harry N. Osgood, Wheaton, Illinois—door canopy, 
Endure-A-Lifetime Products, Incorporated 

Walter S. Young, Pasadena, California—Chemex coffee 
maker, Aquatrol Laboratories, Incorporated 

James E. Caton, Uniontown, Pennsylvania—Chemex coffee 
maker. Aquatrol Laboratories, Incorporated 

Twenty additional delegates won one plastic toilet seat 
each: seats were a gift of The Beneke Corporation 

Ten additional delegates won one dozen golf balls each: 
balls were the gift of the International Harvester 
Company 
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CHICAGO RINGS IN NEW YEAR 
WITH REVAMPED RENEWAL SET-UP 

Reported as in the making in the 
October JouRNAL (page 411), the 
reorganization of the administra- 
tion of Chicago’s renewal activities 
is now a sure thing for January lI, 
1962. Another bright note for the 
start of the new year: codes en- 
forcement, centered in the Depart- 
ment of Buildings, is to be handled 
through a division of conservation 
and urban renewal created within 
the buildings department to serve 
the new Department of Urban Re- 
newal in carrying out codes en- 
forcement activities. 

Strongly endorsed by Mayor 
Daley, the Chicago Department of 
Urban Renewal had been seen as 
a certainty even before the city 
council approved the ordinance 
setting it up. Merged to form the 
new department are the city’s Land 
Clearance Commission and Com- 
munity Conservation Board; the 
whole operation is under the di- 
rection of a commissioner appoint- 
ed by the mayor. 


John Duba 

Man chosen for the new job: 
John G. Duba, who has just round- 
ed out a four-year stint as adminis- 
trative officer to the mayor, during 
which time he participated directly 
in expediting and coordinating all 
the city’s public works programs 
and in breathing life into a wide 
range of municipal functions, all 
the way from drumming up support 
for bond issues to ironing out the 
details for dealing with such prob- 
lems as air pollution and incinera- 
tion. In the past, Mr. Duba also 
served as vice-chairman of the city’s 
urban renewal committee, making 
him a familiar figure to leaders in 
the renewal field, who, as mem- 
bers of the committee, met weekly. 

Prior to being approved for Chi- 
cago’s top renewal spot, Mr. Duba 
made the following points during 
questioning by the city council: 
(1) more should be done in Chi- 
cago in the field of rehabilitation, 
less in total clearance; (2) no better 
way of providing low-income hous- 
ing than public housing has come 
up yet—but if something does, he 
wants to hear about it; (3) an at- 
tempt should be made to establish 
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new criteria by which more middle- 
income housing can be provided in 
future projects. 

To serve as deputy commissione1 
of the new department, Mayor 
Daley has appointed D. E. Mackel 
mann, presently chairman and com- 
missioner of the Community Con- 
servation Board. The two appoint- 
ments, Mayor Daley has said, will 
give Chicago the services of “the 
best available talent.” A board of 
five commissioners, with Mr. Duba 
serving as chairman, will supervise 
the department. 

Although the new department 
begins operating on January I, the 
LCC does not go out of existence 
immediately; required first are (1) 
passage of another city ordinance 
dissolving the commission, and (2) 
Illinois State Housing Board ap- 
proval of its abolition. Mr. Duba 
will serve as LCC’s executive direc- 
tor until it closes its doors for good 
—probably in mid-1962. 


The Renewal Program 

Amalgamation of the CCB and 
the LCC will bring under a single 
administration a total of 32 proj- 
ects. In the words of Urban Re- 
newal Administration Commission- 
er William Slayton, Chicago's is 
“one of the most exciting urban 
renewal programs of any city in the 
nation.” Reservations of local ob- 
servers have been that the program 
moves too slowly and, admit- 
tedly, the reorganization is keyed 
toward “getting things moving.” 
Former LCC executive director Phil 
Doyle, now filling the top spot in 
Washington’s redevelopment land 
agency (see October JOURNAL, page 
368), pointed out that in the past 
ten years, Chicago has cleared and 
rebuilt about 800 acres: in his esti- 
mation, “about one-tenth of the 
job” that needs to be done. “Right 
now,” he said, “Chicago is out of 
cash.” Mr. Duba, however, has in- 
dicated that although all present 
available funds are spoken for, a 
variety of possibilities for raising 
additional cash for renewal projects 
exists—specifically, (1) Section of 
112 of the Housing Act of 1961, 
which provides that local credit 
may be obtained for public im- 
provements made as a part of uni- 
versity, college, or hospital develop- 





ment plans (see July JoURNAL, page 
284), and (2) bond issues: there's 
a possibility of one going on the 
ballot this coming spring. 

A step-up in codes enforcement 
activities is also looked for in the 
recently-approved reorganization 
within the Department of Build- 
ings. With the setting up of a di 
vision of conservation and urban 
renewal, a variety of services are 
expected to be performed for the 
new Department of Urban Renew 
al. Among them: team inspections, 
statistical services, aid in conserva 
tion problems to the some 225 
neighborhood civic organizations 
in Chicago. 

Here’s what the new year has in 
store for the Department of Urban 
Renewal, as transfers from the pres 
ently-operating departments: 


The Community Conservation 
Board’s first project to get out of the 
planning woods and into the cleat 
is Hyde Park-Kenwood. Although 
an area in which both the CCB 
and LCC have been active—and in 
which LCC already has a batch of 
finished projects—CCB’s end of the 
job goes into land disposition this 
month. Approximately 80 per cent 
of the CCB land in Hyde Park 
Kenwood has been acquired; an 
estimated 60 per cent of it cleared. 

Five other CCB projects are in 
the works, three of them to go into 
execution within the first few 
months of 1962. Altogether, the 
total amount of funds allocated to 
the CCB program comes to 71.9 
million dollars—51 million of which 
comprise federal financial commit 
ments; the remainder, the 
share. 


local 


The Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission has 23 projects going and 
three already completed; involved 
are some 895 acres, with net re 
development costs running just un- 
der 120 million dollars. Among 
LCC undertakings is one known as 
North-LaSalle, bordering on Chi- 
cago’s famous Lincoln Park. It has 
been a storm center of controversy 
since early last summer when land 
sale procedures that gave the proj- 
ect to Arthur Rubloff and Com- 
pany stirred up criticism. Basis for 
land sale was an invitation for com- 
petitive bids, with no fixed mini- 
mum price set and no LCC build 
ing designs imposed. Phil Doyle, 
then executive director of the LCC, 
indicated that the agency felt that 
this type of bidding was the best 
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way to get a fair market price for 
the land and the best project pos- 
sible. When the land went to 
Rubloff—who offered four dollars 
more per square foot than the next 
highest bidder, while guaranteeing 
the same number of units, at the 
same middle-income rent range, as 
the other five developers in the bid- 
ding—criticism did not slack off. 
One major point: the Rubloff pro- 
posal was not as attractive an ex- 
ample of urban design as some of 
the others. Mr. Doyle countered 
that LCC’s responsibility did not 
extend to “determining which .. . 
plan appeared to be the most at- 
tractive or have the greatest aes- 
thetic merit.””’ Other charges close 
to the eye of the storm included: 
(1) the contract is not specific on 
matters of open occupancy; (2) 
guarantees written into the agree- 
ment to keep rents within the mid- 
dle-income range are not strong 
enough; (3) wording of the con- 
tract is obscure and it is not clear 
what Chicago is getting or what 
controls over the project it retains. 

Another LCC undertaking that 
has been a headline-maker since its 
inception is the west side site— 
known as Harrison-Halsted—where 
the University of Illinois proposes 
to construct its new Chicago cam- 
pus. Intense and indignant citizen 
protests (see May JOURNAL, page 
213) against the designation of the 
neighborhood for clearance have 
not availed to date. 


Housing Picture 

That’s how things stand in the 
renewal field as the new Depart- 
ment of Urban Renewal moves in 
to take over in Chicago. While the 
CCB and the LCC are in the 
process of metamorphosis into the 
new department, here’s how things 
stand in Chicago’s public housing 
and private building scenes: 


The Chicago Housing Authority’s 
projected figures for the first of the 
new year show that, as the Depart- 
ment of Urban Renewal moves 
into action on the redevelopment 
front, the public housing picture 
will consist of 29,894 units—22,308 
completed, 5357 under construc- 
tion, and 2229 in planning. Addi- 
tionally, CHA has site a proval for 
1192 more units, for which appli- 
cations are presently in the Public 
Housing Administration offices. 
Chicago’s massive private building 
e ram has almost two dozen major 
uildings in construction or in 
(Continued column three, page 529) 
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‘COMPUTER AGE’ MEANS FACTS, FIGURES—FAST 
Facts—about 70,000 buildings. 
Figures—for 8000 paychecks. 
Data—from four different metropolitan areas. 


That’s the kind of information that will come out of the 
electronic computers being put to work in the housing and 
renewal fields in New York, Philadelphia, and the metropoli- 
tan areas of Tulsa, Denver, Wichita, Kansas, and Little Rock. 


In Philadelphia, facts about some 70,000 buildings—chiefly from 
the central urban renewal area and certain older sections—have 
been recorded on two rolls of half-inch magnetic recording tape, 
15 inches in diameter. Eventually, the Department of Licenses 
and Inspections will collect, and store on tape, data on all 
570,000 buildings within the city. 

Highlights of the Philadelphia operation were described at 
a NAHRO conference session on code enforcement record sys- 
tems (see page 520), chaired by Barnet Lieberman, Philadelphia’s 
commissioner of licenses and inspections, who is shown seated 
above with Edwin Krauss, his chief of research and analysis. The 
data processing equipment at which they are pictured will ana- 
lyze the records of 35,000 buildings in eight minutes. On the 
electronic tape is information revealing the status of buildings 
in terms of housing, building, plumbing, zoning, and fire laws. 
Commercial, industrial, and residential properties are included 
and are organized according to census tracts, block by block. 


In New York, the paychecks of 8000 housing authority employees 
are already being processed by electronic equipment in three 
hours, where previously it took seven hours. This is first step 
in a process designed to use the computer to provide a complete, 
independent accounting system. Installation of the equipment 
was done in ten months as compared to the two or three years 
usually required. 


The Tulsa, Denver, Wichita, Little Rock computer application 
will be carried out under a “314” demonstration grant from the 
Urban Renewal Administration. 

The Tulsa Metropolitan Area Planning Commission has been 
awarded $192,000 by URA—out of an estimated $288,000 project 
cost—for a cooperative planning effort with Denver’s Inter-County 
Regional Planning Commission; the Wichita-Sedgwick County 
Metropolitan Area Planning Commission; and Little Rock’s 
Metropolitan Area Planning Commission. Purpose of the project 
is to determine to what extent electronic data processing centers 
can help metropolitan areas collect, record, and analyze infor- 
mation on land use, housing conditions and occupancy, and 
related environmental factors. 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


A. J. HARMON 
LOOKS AT NAHRO'S COMMITTEES 








It’s popular these days to talk 
about the problem of “communica- 
tion”—the matter of proper under- 
standing and interchange of infor- 
mation between persons, groups, 
even nations. The lack of it is said 
to be an important factor in every- 
thing from marital discord to inter- 
national problems. 

Without getting into all that, it 
has occurred to me that there might 
be a mild sort of problem in com- 
munication within our NAHRO 
organization. The prestige and 
stature of NAHRO have never 
been higher and the recent annual 
conference was a demonstration of 
the enthusiastic interest of the 
membership. Yet it appears, from 
various indications, that many 
members might not be fully aware 
of the many and varied activities 
and functions carried on by the or- 
ganization. We take great pride, 
among our membership, in being a 
part of a recognized professional 
organization but how much do we 
really know about what it accom- 
plishes for our benefit? Perhaps we 
can improve communication be- 
tween officials and membership by 
pointing out some of these activ- 
ities from time to time. 

Frankly, I have been quite 
amazed in launching a new admin- 
istration, as to the number and 
variety of NAHRO committees 
that are working for our common 
benefit—and the things they have 
accomplished. While I’ve been 
rather close to the NAHRO organ- 
ization for the past four years, the 
extent of committee operations has 
still come as something of a sur- 
prise to me. 


Did You Know ... 

Did you know, for example, that 
NAHRO has an_ ‘Jnternational 
Committee? Did you know that it 
is working with other interested 
groups to improve housing stand- 
ards and understanding on an in- 
ternational basis? 

And how about the Public Rela- 
tions Committee? Did you know 
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that it concentrates on the improve- 
ment and promotion of NAHRO 
public relations? 

And our Research and Statistics 
Committee has recently come up 
with a valuable study on the 1960 
housing census and will, of course, 
continue to be concerned about the 
use of census data, while developing 
studies in other fields. 

These three are only a few of the 
general NAHRO committees, made 
up of NAHRO members working 
in your behalf. Others include 
Relocation, Joint Housing and 
Welfare, Program Study-Resolu- 
tions, and Social Work in Housing 
and Urban Renewal. While the 
membership of these groups changes 
from time to time, since new ap- 
pointments are made by each presi- 
dent, there is a certain continuity 
to the projects undertaken. The 
work of these committees has been 
little publicized but we have all 
benefited by their many accom- 
plishments. 


“Special” Committees 

Additional “special” committees 
are appointed now and then to con- 
sider particular problems that may 
arise. For instance, a committee 
has very recently been appointed 
under the chairmanship of Bill 
Rafsky of Philadelphia to confer 
with officials of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency on contem- 
plated revisions in “workable pro- 
gram” requirements. A meeting has 
been held with such officials and 
progress has been made in clarify- 
ing the local problems involved in 
the revisions. 


Division Committees 

Not to be overlooked in impor- 
tance, of course, are the three ex- 
ecutive committees of the three di- 
visions of NAHRO, appointed by 
the president. While these com- 
mittees and their activities are bet- 
ter known throughout the organ- 
ization than those mentioned 
above, it should be emphasized that 
in many ways they are the real 


backbone of the Association. Each 
meets several times a year. They 
meet to consider professional prob 
lems arising in the particular held 
each division serves: codes, housing, 
and renewal; to devise means ol 
improving operations within theit 
held; to represent the membership 
in discussions of policies and pro- 
cedures with appropriate federal 
agencies. Each executive commit- 
tee sponsors an annual working 
conference for its division, with 
sessions devoted to enlightening 
discussions of important phases ol 
operation. The contribution these 
three groups of NAHRO members 
have made to the organization and 
to each of us individually cannot 
be overemphasized. 

Each division also has other com- 
mittees of its own, appointed by 
the vice-presidents for the divisions. 
For example, two very important 
committees of the Housing Divi- 
sion are the Technical and Mainte- 
nance Committee and the Account- 
ing and Auditing Committee. They 
are now being organized for the 
new term and we can look forward 
to productive efforts. 

Perhaps the point of all of the 
above is not only to “communi- 
cate” some of the many activities 
going on within NAHRO but to 
emphasize as well the sincere effort 
being made on the part of so many 
members of the Association toward 
our professional progress. Obvi- 
ously, it is the mark of a strong, 
vibrant organization when the 
membership is willing to pitch in 
for the good of the order. 


CHICAGO — 

(Continued from page 528) 
planning in the central area alone. 
Among them: the first structure in 
the city’s 67 million dollar civic 
center; the twin-towered Marina 
City apartments (see March Jour- 
NAL, pages 97 and 105); and two 
buildings utilizing air rights over 
railroad holdings, similar to proj- 
ects being proposed for New York 
(see November JOURNAL, page 
454). Private and public housing 
starts in Chicago for the first 11 
months of 1961, meanwhile, have 
topped the total for the same pe- 
riod of 1960 by more than 4400 
units. Of the 42,972 housing starts 
reported, 10,559 are apartment 
units—the increase in apartment 
units making up 3686 of the 4400 
total increase. 
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New Construction Products 














COMPACT KITCHENS FOR ELDERLY 

Here are two recently announced 
compact kitchens, both of which 
were designed with housing for the 
elderly in mind. 

A major difference between the 
two arrangements is that the Davis 
Golden Years set, shown on the 
right, has the refrigerator “shoul- 
der” high, while the Spacemaster 
Model 600 on the left, uses the un- 
der-the-counter refrigerator. Space- 
master, however, does plan to pro- 
duce a model next year with the 
refrigerator higher up. 

Both companies make groupings 
of various sizes, with the units in 
various combinations, and Space- 
master notes that it offers a choice 
of accessories, including recess ends, 
wall panels, wall cabinets, and cut- 
lery drawers. 

Some similarities and differences 
of the kitchens pictured are: 

Davis offers a choice of two-, 
three-, or four-burner stoves, for gas 
or electric service, and positioned 
right or left of the sink, while 
Spacemaster can provide two- or 
four-burner gas or electric ranges. 

Spacemaster comes with four-, 
six-, or eight-cubic foot refrigerators 
and Davis with six or eight. 

Both offer stainless steel work 
surfaces but Spacemaster can also 
provide a porcelain top. 

Both kitchens are available in 
white or a choice of “popular” 
colors. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
or Housinc when writing to: Space- 
master, Incorporated, 9018 South 
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Yates Boulevard, Chicago and 
Davis Products Company, Niles, 
Michigan. 


“UNIQUE” FAUCET 





Highlight of a recent mainte- 
nance clinic for Chicago area au- 
thorities was a chance to see a 
kitchen faucet (bathroom faucets 
are planned for the near future) 
that has no washers, no packings, 
no “O” rings, no springs, no gas- 
kets, and no seats. 

The revolutionary fixture is called 
Dial-Flow and is now being man- 
ufactured on a production basis. 

The principle of its operation is 
“simple.” Hot and cold water from 
the plumbing lines is fed through 
a two-tube neoprene “cartridge. 
Both flow and temperature mix are 
regulated by the single handle. 

When the handle is pushed all 
the way in, it pinches off both tubes 
and shuts off the water. As the han- 
dle is pulled out, it releases the 
tubes and lets the water through 
at the force desired. By turning the 
handle to the right or left, either 


” 





the hot or cold water tube is re- 
stricted or closed entirely to reg- 
ulate the temperature of the water. 

Laboratory tests are said to in- 
dicate a potential life of 15 years 
for the neoprene cartridge. But, 
should it fail, the company guar- 
antees to replace it for 50 cents in 
handling and mailing charges. Re- 
placing the cartridge is a simple 
operation. A cap on the end of the 
housing is unscrewed by hand, the 
old cartridge is pulled out, and the 
new one slipped in. No tools are 
needed and the new cartridge will 
go in only in the correct position. 

Original installation of the fau- 
cet is also described as simple. The 
unit is designed for 8-inch center- 
sets and is ready to be coupled to 
the hot and cold water lines. 

The same company makes a bath- 
tub that could be of interest to au- 
thorities, especially those planning 
units for the elderly. The front half 
of the bottom of the tub has a se- 
ries of diamond-shaped areas where 
the porcelain finish has been raised 
slightly and “roughed up” to pro- 
vide a surface that cuts down the 
risk of slipping. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
oF Housinc when writing to: Lawn- 
dale Industries, Incorporated, New 
Haven Avenue at Russell, Aurora, 
Illinois. 


CUT SOLAR HEAT 

Ornyte fiberglass panels, in addi- 
tion to their usual advantages—re- 
sistance to breakage, workability 
with a variety of hand and power 
tools, and installation with a var- 
iety of fasteners—are now said to 
have the added advantage of treat- 
ment with a “heat block” process. 
The result is said to be a cut of as 
much as 73 per cent in the solar 
heat transmission characteristics of 
the material. 

Ornyte panels, therefore, would 
seem to have special usefulness 
when used for window purposes, 
in office and community buildings, 
where the efficiency of air condi- 
tioning would be affected by the 
sun’s heat. 

The company stocks its “heat 
blocked” panels in 14 colors, each 
with a different heat-light ratio. At 
one end of the scale is pink, which 
could be used where light admis- 
sion is secondary—it lets in only 
21-28 per cent of the sun’s rays— 
and solar heat reduction primary, 
since it lets in only 27-33 per cent 
of the sun’s heat. At the other end 
of the scale is the clear sheet with 
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a light transmission rating of 78-83 
per cent, but transmitting 63-67 per 
cent of solar heat. These figures 
compare with ratings of 89 per cent 
for both light and heat transmis- 
sion for a single pane of window 
glass. Best ratio in Ornyte panels— 
that is, maximum light combined 
with minimum heat transmission— 
is found in white, with a light 
transmission value of 59-61 per 
cent and heat transmission value 
of 31-34. 

The material is available in cor- 
rugated sheets, flat panels, flat stock 
in rolls, and in panels in lengths 
over 12 feet. 

Be sure to mention the Jour- 
NAL OF Housinc when writing to: 
Ornyte Division, 701 Olympic Bou- 
levard, Santa Monica, California. 





Free Literature 











Fans, Range Hoods : 

Miami-Carey range hoods and _ venti- 
lating fans for kitchen, bathroom, and 
laundry are illustrated, and specifications 
given, in a 16-page catalog available from: 
Miami Cabinet Division, The Philip 
Carey Manufacturing Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


Gas Ranges 

Vesta gas ranges are pictured and de- 
scribed in detail in a 16-page color cat- 
alog available from: Vesta, Athens Stove 
Works Incorporated, Athens, Tennessee. 


Gas Conversion Burners 

A four-page brochure gives specifica- 
tions and special features of complete line 
of Roberts-Gordon residential gas conver- 
sion burners. Write to: Roberts-Gordon 
Appliance Corporation, 44 Central Ave- 
nue, Buffalo 6. 


Infrared Heating 

People Heating With Infrared Lamps 
is the graphic title of a new 16-page 
technical report by General Electric. 
Title falls short of full description, how- 
ever. For instance, infrared lamps at en- 
trance areas not only warm people but 
keep walks free of snow and ice, suggest- 
ing use for high-rise buildings, for elderly 
especially. More specific “people-heating” 
ideas include installation of lamps in 
drafty maintenance shops, hard-to-heat 
community rooms. Booklet includes both 
suggestions and design data for indoor 
zone heating, indoor space heating, out- 
door heating, snow melting. Publication 
is available from district sales office or: 
General Electric, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, 
Ohio. 


Storeroom Equipment 

Storage Planner is a 48-page catalog 
that depicts a wide variety of shelves, 
bins, drawers, counters, other components 
and accessories, for storing anything from 
nuts and bolts up to long lengths of pipe. 
Company also offers “without charge” 
assistance in planning storage facilities. 
Request Catalog No. 720 from: Frick- 
Gallagher Manufacturing Company, Wells- 
ton, Ohio. 
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S187 BASE 
or WALL 
FLANGE 


If it’s a frame that can be made 
out of pipe or tubing, it can be 
made easier and faster with Sebrell 
Slip-On fittings. That is the gist of 
a report on a line of “aluminum- 
tin alloy” elbows, tees, crosses, 
flanges, etc., for joining pipe or 
tubing for such purposes as sheds 
and shelters, playground equip- 
ment, jigs, handrails, heavy-duty 
racks and shelving, and many more 
installations. 

Because no threading or welding 
is needed—set screws hold the pipe 
in the fittings—the manufacturer 
claims that labor costs can be re- 
duced as much as 90 per cent. The 
company also maintains that the 
set screw connection results in a 
stronger union, with no welds to 
break loose and no weakening of 
the pipe by threading. 

The fittings are described as “ex- 
tra heavy duty” and the alumi- 
num-tin alloy is said to be shatter- 
proof, even when beaten with a 
hammer, and to be guaranteed for 
ten years against breakage or cor- 
rosion. 

Types and sizes are illustrated 
in the accompanying chart. Prices 
run from $2 for the 34-inch flange 
to $5 for the 114-inch top or bot- 
tom elbow or center tee. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
oF Housinc when writing to: J. B. 
Sebrell Company, 301 South San 
Pedro Street, Los Angeles 13. 


RUBBER COATED SIDING 

Here’s a product that would fit 
equally well under the heading on 
the opposite page—but the growing 
interest in the re-siding of build- 
ings makes the listing equally suit- 
able here. 

The product: plywood siding to 
which Du Pont’s synthetic rubber, 
Hypalon, has been bonded. Nu- 


merous applications of Hypalon 
coatings to sidings and other build- 
ing materials are predicted for the 
future. First to announce commer- 
cial application, however, would 
seem to be Georgia-Pacific, now 
producing a three-ply, shiplapped 
panel, measuring 4 feet by 8 feet, 
in off-white and pastel shades of 
blue, green, yellow, and gray. 

Main advantage of the new ma 
terial is the claim that the 10-mil 
rubber coating will last 20 years 
and that it can be painted after 
that period. 

The synthetic rubber, which Du 
Pont introduced in 1951 and which 
is being used in liquid form for 
roof coatings, is, according to the 
chemical producer, “noted for color 
retention and resistance to abra- 
sion, weathering, oxidation, and at- 
tack by atmospheric ozone.” 

As a laminated coating, the com 
pany maintains that Hypalon film 
retains “its elastic qualities despite 
aging and does not become brittle 
or crack. It expands with the sub- 
strate and bridges hairline cracks 
that may develop. In addition, it 
does not peel if it is accidentally 
cut or pierced. Should refinishing 
be desired to change colors, a long- 
lasting Hypalon paint is preferable 
but any standard high-quality ex- 
terior finish can be applied. Be- 
cause Hypalon film does not peel 
or ‘alligator’ there is no need for 
special surface preparation before 
refinishing.” 

The durability of the bond be. 
tween Hypalon and the plywood 
siding has been subjected to both 
accelerated aging tests and to field 
use—including a year’s exposure on 
a school in Tacoma, Washington. 
Accelerated aging tests are reported 
to show no loss of bond over 12 
cycles of boiling, freezing, steam- 
ing, dry heat, and soaking. 

Blister box tests at 100 per cent 
relative humidity and at tempera- 
tures up to 195 degrees are cited as 
further evidence of the strength 
of the bond, with no blistering re- 
ported after “many weeks” of ex- 
posure. 

Be sure to mention the Jour- 
NAL OF Housinc when writing to: 
Georgia-Pacific, Equitable Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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RIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


DO NOT ANTICIPATE ALL SWEETNESS AND LIGHT from Part- 
nership for Renewal, evaluation of a five-year experiment in Philadelphia 
with citizen participation on an action basis, known as the “Leadership 
Program.” The foreword to the report (see listing) warns that the story 
is presented “in full candor” and “has not been reviewed in the light I 
other—and possibly conflicting—City policy considerations.” It is set forth 
to benefit others through straight talk about both failure and success. 


The Philadelphia Leadership Program was undertaken in 1954 to deter- 
mine whether housing and neighborhood renewal could be achieved 
through citizen initiative supported by existing local public and private 
resources. Its evaluation, in summary: “total renewal could rarely be 
accomplished through such a program. But, with various modifications, 
a program of this type could achieve somewhat more limited objectives 
and effectively supplement a city’s program of federally aided renewal...” 


Behind the qualifying words of caution lie the experiences with the four 
neighborhoods chosen for the Leadership Program—Morton, Haddington, 
East Poplar, Hawthorne—that represented: (1) a range of quality varying 
from deep blight to slight blight; (2) two areas certified for redevelop- 
ment and two areas not so certified; (3) a size range from 1000 to more 
than 10,000 dwellings. In each of the areas, a private body accepted respon- 
sibility for stimulating residential activity aimed at housing and neigh- 
borhood rehabilitation and for working with the city. The city committed 
itself to making available such resources as housing code enforcement, tech- 
nical advice, improved city housekeeping services, and public housing. 


The record of accomplishment, compiled and analyzed, indicated that 
“directed” voluntary citizen participation “was unlikely to produce the 
desired rehabilitation” in a seriously blighted area long scheduled for a 
mixture of redevelopment and rehabilitation. Likewise was it concluded 
that voluntary citizen action “was unlikely to succeed in a slum-quality 
area for which no redevelopment activity was possible in the foreseeable 
future” (here a streamlined codes enforcement program was recom- 
mended). A modification of the voluntary action program was seen as 
useful for halting the decline of a moderately blighted area, pending full- 
scale, federally aided renewal. And in an area of beginning blight, a 
modified program was given chance of success, “pending federally aided 
renewal to complete the process.” “In some rare instances,” the evaluators 
concluded, “such a modified program might conceivably prove adequate” 
to fully renew a beginning-blight area. 


The modifications needed, according to the evaluation, embrace: greater 
legal power; streamlining of administrative procedures for law enforce- 
ment and strengthened court support; new ways for dealing with the 
multi-problem tenant; a special private “renovating” organization to work 
on run-down buildings the owners will not or cannot fix; available funds 
for the city to acquire and eliminate scattered blight-producing nuisances 
that cannot be eliminated through community pressure or law enforce- 
ment. A major preparation for this kind of rehabilitation program, the 
evaluators contend, should be a comprehensive housing and neighborhood 
condition survey that distinguishes between those conditions legally re- 
quired and those that are not—so that selective treatment can be applied. 
Conclusions drawn and recommendations made may sound familiar and 
confirm suspicions of those in other cities who have been working hard 
to bring about citizen-official collaboration. This report has special value, 
however, because it records deep probing of the matter and gives gen- 
erously of detail useful in promoting the teamwork elsewhere. Technical 
documents showing techniques and methodology—procedures used in ap- 
proaching owners about rehabilitation, in enlisting citizens in the plan- 
ning process, etc.—are available on loan from the Philadelphia Develop- 
ment Coordinator’s office and are listed at the close of the report. 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


PARTNERSHIP FOR RENEWAL: A 
Working Program. Report of a Demon- 
stration Project by the Office of Develop- 
ment Coordinator, City of Philadelphia, 
in cooperation with the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 1961. 113 pp. 
For free copy, apply to Office of Develop- 
ment Coordinator, 620 Penn Square 
Building, Juniper and Filbert Streets, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
See introduction. 


HOW A BLOCK CLUB IS ORGANIZED: 
A Handbook for Community Leaders. 
Prepared by the Point 7 Club of 
ACTION-Housing, Inc. 1961. 20 pages. 
25 cents. ACTION-Housing, Inc., Number 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania. 

Primer for community leaders prepared 
by ACTION-Housing, the professionally- 
staffed and very active Pittsburgh citizens 
association, which is assisting neighbor- 
hood organizations in urban renewal areas. 
Brief, but pointed, explanation of what a 
block club is; when to organize one; and 
how. Good technique: listing of commu- 
nity resources—health, education, housing, 
human relations—that block clubs can ap- 
proach for program help and on other 
problems. 


CODES 


SURVEY OF THE LAW OF BUILDING 
CODES, by Charles §. Rhyne. 1960. 62 
pp- $2. Published cooperatively by The 
American Institute of Architects and The 
National Association of Home Builders. 
Available from either organization. Ad- 
dress of AIA: 1735 New York Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; address of 
NAHB: 1625 L Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

Here’s one for the codes and renewal 
reference shelf, because it represents a 
thorough study and selective report by the 
chief counsel of the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers. Defines a building 
code, pointing out that “usually, but not 
always, they are applicable only to new 
buildings”; discusses related laws, such as 
housing and zoning ordinances; treats a 
large variety of court decisions. A good 
companion to NAHRO’s publication, The 
Constitutionality of Housing Codes (see 
\ugust-September JouRNAL, page 354) . 


RELOCATION 


DETERMINING LOCAL RELOCATION 
STANDARDS. URA Technical Guide 
No. 9, 1961. 6 pp. 10 cents. U.S. Govern- 
o—_ Printing Office, Washington 25, 
_ Another in the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration’s technical guide series on agency 
procedures. The pamphlets seek to sim- 
plify the regulations as set up in the URA 
manual. No. 9 spells out the need for 
relocation standards; points up their re- 
lationship to the standards set for other 
programs, including public housing and 
local code enforcement agencies: and 
gives the minimum criteria for living 
quarters that can be considered adequate 
for relocation purposes. 


REHABILITATION 


FHA’S NEW HOME IMPROVEMENT 
PLANS. Office of Public Information, 
Federal Housing Administration. (FHA 
No. 206). 1961. 7 pp. 10 cents. U. S. 
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Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Attractive information piece explaining 
the possibilities and terms for rehabilitat- 
ing and improving homes and apartments 
under Sections 203 (k) and 220(h) of the 
1961 Housing Act, inside and outside des- 
ignated urban renewal areas. Many more 
property owners may be influenced to 
undertake improvements when this pam- 
phlet is put into their hands. 


PLANNING 
PLANNING 1961. Selected Papers from 
the ASPO National Planning Conference, 
Denver, Colorado, April 30-May 4, 1961. 
218 pp. $5. American Society of Planning 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 

Quick way to learn what the planners 
find significant for examination when they 
gather in their professional circle: jets, 
metropolitan transportation, migration, 
minorities . . . and the role of code en- 
foréement in planning and in urban re- 
newal, as seen by NAHRO “codes” mem- 
bers Barnet Lieberman of Philadelphia 
and Jack Taylor of Oakland. 

For a motivational research psycholo- 
gist’s probe of how to make renewed 
cities attractive: Ernest Dichter’s speech 
on “the strategy of human desires,” a con 
ference feature. 


CONDEMNATION 
CONDEMNATION APPRAISAL PRAC- 
TICE. Prepared by a Special Technical 
Committee of the Education Committee, 
American Institute of Real Estate Ap- 
praisers. 1961. 586 pp. $12.50. American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers, 36 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Cross-section of thinking about exercise 
of eminent domain by public bodies— 
prepared by judges, attorneys, and ap- 
praisers who have participated in, taught, 
or written for AIREA seminars and con- 
ferences. Appraisers for housing and _ re- 
newal agencies will profit from this col- 
lection of essays; non-appraisers may find 
particular interest in the chapters on the 
expert witness and the preparation of a 
condemnation appraisal. 


METROPOLITAN 

UNITED FUNDS, CHESTS AND COUN- 
CILS GO AREAWIDE. Prepared by Unit- 
ed Community Funds and Councils of 
America. 1961. 68 pp. $2; discounts for 
quantity. United Community Funds and 
Councils of America, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 

Health and welfare leaders in the vol- 
untary field look at problems of areawide 
organization, in view of this country’s 
increasing “metropolitanism.” The report 
includes “case histories” from 21 commu- 
nities that have tried out a joint-city, or 
city-county, or wider, approach of fund- 
raising campaigns or in designing services. 
Guidelines for areawide operation—how to 
win public qo how to construct the 
organizatior , b 
tions—complete the study. Should be of 
interest to communities facing the metro- 
politan implications of renewal, since 
social services are part of the over-all 
picture and must be included in renewal 
planning. 


MUNICIPAL COST-REVENUE RE- 
SEARCH IN THE UNITED STATES: 
A Critical Survey of Research to Measure 
Municipal Costs and Revenues in Rela- 
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udgeting, and agency rela- 


tion to Land Uses and Areas: 1933-1960, 
by Ruth L. Mace. 1961. 201 pp. $3. Insti- 
tute of Government, Box 990, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 


Cost-revenue analysis has not seemed 
to concern most local redevelopment and 
planning programmers, though murmur- 
ings are heard now and then that such an 
economic approach would be sensible 
This study of cost-revenue research and 
its methodology, a doctoral dissertation, 
has plenty of meat for those who suspect 
that the murmurings may swell into a 
roar later and who may want to examine 
the matter now. After background and 
preview on what cost-revenue research can 
be expected to do for the good of plan 
ning, the study gets into the cost-revenue 
relation of public housing and urban re 
development, of suburban residential mu 
nicipalities, of annexation, and in the 
total community setting. What cost-reve 
nue analysis can’t do is also treated and 
recommendations are made for future 
research 


COOPERATIVES 
SUMMARY STATEMENT ON COOPER- 
ATIVE HOUSING. FHA 3239, Rev. 9/61. 
4 pp. Free. Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

Steps for organizing housing cooper 
atives, applying for mortgage insurance, 
solicitation of mem)ers, management 
in a nutshell. 


BANQUET — 


(Continued from page 500) 


General Dag Hammarskjold. He 
cast United States UN Ambassador 
Stevenson in the same role as “any 
other good developer” and _ the 
Soviet delegation — collectively, ol 
course — as “that big operator with 
the right connections” who is all set 
to “buy in on the project so the 
house [can] be knocked down and 
the land paved over for a parking 
lot.” Mr. Cleveland showed the 
“good developer” giving the big 
operator a chance to change his 
mind; showed him offering to nego- 
tiate on “everything but the in- 
tegrity of the project itself” —a proc- 
ess that probably sounded all too 
familiar to a good many of his lis 
teners. At the same time, Mr. Cleve 
land went on, the developer is 
working to convince others that a 
decent project will be built, with or 
without the big operator. As the 
happy end to this two-way hypo- 
thetical story of negotiations: the 
“house”— (the UN, the redevelop- 
ment project)—will come into being 
and will grow in usefulness. Maybe 
there'll be some unnecessary shrub- 
bery around, Mr. Cleveland noted, 
purchased to satisfy some members 
in the nursery business. And there'll 
be hard payments to make every 
vear. But—thanks to the negotiat- 









ing—the public winds up with a 
much better project in both in 
stances. 


ECONOMY-IN-PRINT — 


(Continued from page 521) 


Room, where the Economy-in-Print 
session took place, reinforced many 
of the points made. Displays of re 
ports and other publications from 
housing, renewal, and codes agen- 
cies had been selected for mount 
ing by three Public Relations Com- 
mittee members: Housing — Grace 
Bliss, New York State Division of 
Housing and Community Renewal; 
Codes—Eve Asner, Philadelphia De 
partment of Licenses and Inspec 
tions; and Renewal—Peter Kory, 
Cincinnati Department of Urban 
Development. 

In addition, over a dozen manu 
facturers of art-aids and office-size 
printing equipment supplied sam 
ples of their materials or catalogs 
for display and give-away. This op 
portunity for a review of such avail 
able materials was apparently ap 
preciated by those attending the 
session and by visitors to the Sight 
and Sound Room, according to the 
slim remainders of the “give-aways” 
at the end of the conference. 

Manufacturers who participated 
in this educational display in 
cluded: 


Art Lettering — Artype, Incorpo 
rated; Redi-Kut Head Lettering; 
Rollo-Graphic Corporation (Cello 
Tak); Arthur Brown and Company 
(Prestype, a transfer letter); Foto 
type. 

Shading Materials: Para-Tone 
Incorporated; Bourges Color Cor 
poration; Craftint Manufacturing 
Company. 

Lettering Equipment: Varigraph 
Company. 

Chart Making: Chart-Pak, Incor- 
porated. 

Clip Books: Harry Volk, Jr. Art 
Studio. 

Duplicating Machines: Ditto 
(spirit duplicator); Gestetner 
(mimeograph); Davidson (multi 
lith). 

A film, Elements of Design: Com- 
position (see listing of films shown, 
during the conference, page 522), 
which simply and briefly explains 
principles of composition for photo- 
graphs and other illustrations in 
publications, was shown at one of 
the film sessions as a tie-in with the 
Economy-in-Print session. 
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‘YOR BARTLE— 
(wuntinued from page 503) 
applies to the role of commission- 
ers of housing and redevelopment 
authorities. They are, in effect, the 
board of directors of a business cor- 
poration—in many cases, very large 
corporations. Their responsibilities 
in guiding the direction and basic 
policies of housing and renewal 
authorities are tremendous. They 
have been given a public trust to 
guide the expenditure of millions 
of dollars of public funds. They 
have been chosen upon the basis of 
their wisdom and experience: wis- 
dom and experience are their quali- 
fications for such great responsibil- 
ity. But let me suggest that, be- 
cause they have this wisdom and ex- 
perience, they should not try to 
follow every detail of administra- 
tion of the program—though their 
sincere interest may tempt them to 
do so in some instances. 

Executive Director 

Presumably, commissioners en- 
gage a competent and capable ex- 
ecutive director to carry out their 
policies and administer their pro- 
gram. The director should have 
full responsibility in this regard— 
and, by the same token, he should 
be fully accountable to his commis- 
sioners. It is his duty to bring to 
them those questions of policy that 
constantly arise in day-to-day oper- 
ations—and to keep them advised of 
the progress results of the adminis- 
tration of the program. He should 
seek their counsel on any major 
problems that might confront him. 
In other words, it is important that 
there be a good working relation- 
ship between board and director, 
with both fully realizing the bound- 
aries of their responsibilities. . . 

Thus far, I have been counseling 
the commissioner in broad, general 
terms: stick to policy; stay out of 
administration. The dividing line, 
of course, is often a little hard to 
follow—and perhaps there is no 
clear line... . 

While I would not be so foolish 
as to attempt to propose any magic 
definition or formula by which 
commissioners could make a deter- 
mination in each case, certain ex- 
amples seem rather apparent and 
might illustrate the point. 

A competent executive director 
should be given the latitude and 
responsibility of selecting his ad- 
ministrative staff—or at least rec- 
ommending appointments to the 
commissioners, after careful investi- 
gation and consideration. He must 
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have staff personnel he can work 
with and persons who appear quali- 
fied for the particular assignments 
he has in mind. He is in a far 
better position than commissioners 
are to see the whole administrative 
picture and to know the type of 
person needed to carry out any 
particular assignment. By the same 
token, his recommendations for 
dismissal of employees who have 
not proved their worth, or who do 
not fit into the organization, should 
be fully respected by the commis- 
sioners. . . 

Other examples seem equally 
clear. 

It is the commissioners’ responsi- 
bility, for instance, to determine 
policies governing the purchase of 
land in a project area—but the 
actual purchase of properties with 
in the framework of such policies 
should be left to the staff, under the 
guidance of the executive director. 

It is the commissioners’ responsi- 
bility to establish policies on in- 
come limits for public housing and 
to set up other admittance consid- 
erations—but the selection of ten- 
ants within the pattern of such 
policies should be the responsibility 
of the staff. 

Commissioners must take the re- 
sponsibility of approving budgets 
and establishing other operating 
limitations—but the operation of 
the program within this framework 
must be given to the executive 
director. 

Many other examples could be 
cited . . . I simply suggest that the 
separation of policy and adminis- 
tration is important in any sound 
operation and that keeping that 
thought in mind will pay rich divi- 
dends. . . . I have observed that the 
commissioners in my city have op- 
erated on this basis and the out- 
standing results accomplished by our 
authorities, as well as the respect in 
which they are held in Kansas City, 
are testimony to the approach our 
commissioners have taken. 

Let me express my humble ad- 
miration for the outstanding con- 
tribution commissioners are making 
toward the future of our cities. 
They are, in fact, the unsung heroes 
of our housing and renewal pro- 
grams. They are the behind-the- 
scene policy makers. Our cities owe 
them a real debt of gratitude for 
the progress they are making 
toward revitalization of our com- 
munities and in providing better 
living conditions for all American 
families. 








Personnel 
Exchange 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A294—Redevelopment 


The St. Louis housing and redevelop- 
ment authorities are accepting applica- 
tions for the following two positions: 


Rehabilitation Section Supervisor: A 
minimum of two years supervisory expe- 
rience is required, preferably in combina- 
tion with a degree in architecture or en- 
gineering. Duties involve the administra- 
tion and coordination of the authorities’ 
activities in urban renewal areas. Salary: 
approximately $8000. 


Finance Specialist: A degree in eco- 
nomics or real estate financing is preferred 
and a minimum of two years experience 
in residential mortgage financing—conven- 
tional and/or FHA is required. Experience 
with savings and loan, mutual, or com- 
mercial banks that have done lending in 
older city neighborhoods is very desirable. 
Successful applicant will assist property 
owners obtain the necessary home im- 
provement financing in an urban rehabili- 
tation area. Salary: approximately $7000. 

Write to: Charles R. Brown, Jr., Person- 
nel Manager, St. Louis Housing and Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Authorities, 
2031 Olive Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


A293—Urban Renewal Director 

The city of Long Beach, California is 
seeking an urban renewal director with 
experience and education commensurate 
with the position. Further information 
can be obtained by writing Barney J. 
Walczak, Personnel Director, Personnel 
Division, Room 207, City Hall, Long 
Beach, California. 


A292—Renewal Director, Coordinator 

The city of Middletown, Connecticut 
(population 33,000) is seeking an urban 
renewal director and coordinator to head 
up its urban renewal operations, beginning 
the latter part of March. Salary depends 
on qualifications. Apply by submitting 
resume giving education, experience, and 
three references to Dr. Albert Hill, Direc- 
tor of Redevelopment, Room 112, City 
Hall, Middletown, Connecticut. 


A291—Urban Renewal Director 

The position of urban renewal director 
is available in the village of Mamaroneck, 
New York (population 18,000) to a per- 
son with substantial proven experience in 
a responsible position in public adminis- 
tration and with a successful background 
in urban redevelopment, preferably as a 
director. Position requires a physical ex- 
amination by a village-selected authority. 
Salary is open, depending on qualifica- 
tions, but will be substantial for the right 
person. Send resume, including all perti- 
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nent information—age, education, expe 
rience—to: B. J. Santoro, Village Manager, 
Village of Mamaroneck, New York. 


A290—Assistant Director 

Stamford, Connecticut 1s accepting ap- 
plicants tor the position of assistant direc- 
tor for public information and community 
relations. Applicant must have a minimum 
of two years experience in administrative 
aspects of urban renewal, planning, or re 
lated fields, in addition to experience and 
ability to effectively express ideas orally 
and in writing. A college degree in law, 
English, planning, or related fields is pre- 
ferred but not mandatory. Duties consist 
of direct responsibility for public informa- 
tion and community relations activities. 
Beginning salary range: $8000 to $8800. 
Requests for interviews should be accom- 
panied by resume of education and work 
experience, pertinent personal data, and 
a photograph. Contact: Salem S. Shapiro, 
Director of Urban Renewal, Stamford 
Urban Redevelopment Commission, 308 
Atlantic Street, Stamford, Connecticut. 


A289—Community Renewal Positions 

Philadelphia is recruiting a specialized 
team of four to augment local personne! 
to develop a Community Renewal Pro 
gram. The program gets underway early 
in 1962 under the joint direction of the 
city planning commission and the rede 
velopment authority; it is slated to con 
tinue for two and a half years. 

Training and experience in urban re- 
newal administration, planning, urban 
sociology, municipal finance and admin- 
istration, and land economics are among 
the requirements for the following posi- 
tions: 

Project Coordinator I1I—$11,126 to $13,974 
Project Coordinator II—$8857 to $11,126 
Planning Analyst—$7382 to $9272 

Urban Renewal Technician—$7053 to $8857 

Apply, indicating qualifications, refer 
ences, date of availability, and salary ex- 
pectations, to: James P. McInerney, Direc- 
tor of Personnel, Philadelphia Redevelop 
ment Authority, 211 South Broad St., Phil 
adelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


A284—Redevelopment 

The New London, Connecticut Redevel 
opment Agency is seeking qualified per- 
sons for the positions of assistant director 
and administrative assistant. New London's 
first urban renewal project, a 96-acre resi- 
dential-commercial-industrial undertaking, 
is scheduled to enter the execution stage 
by the end of January 1962. Employment 
would begin on or about February 1, 1962. 
Position description and requirements fol 
low: 


issistant Director: Position requires a 
bachelor’s degree with three years expe- 
rience in real estate brokerage and/or 
management, social welfare, or urban re 
newal experience at local level or a mas- 
ter’s degree, with one year’s experience in 
real estate, social welfare, or local renewal 
experience in relocation. Duties involve 
being directly responsible for handling 
the entire relocation and property man- 
agement functions of the redevelopment 
agency. Salary $5500 to $8500. 


Administrative Assistant: Will be directly 
responsible to the executive director for 
administering the acquisition and demo- 
lition operations of the redevelopment 
agency. A bachelor’s degree in public or 
business administration is desired: how- 
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ever, two years’ business school and three 
years’ public or business experience in re 
lated fields (accounting, urban renewal, 
construction, or business) may be substi 
tuted. Salary: $5000 to $6500 

If interested in the above positions, and 
qualified, submit a resume to: Director, 
New London Redevelopment Agency, P.O 
Box 1390, New London, Connecticut 


A258—Urban Renewal Consultant 

A Washington, D.C. consulting group 
in the urban renewal field seeks adminis 
trative assistant capable of planning and 
organizing renewal programs for commu 
nities and municipalities. Applicant must 
be a planner, coordinator, organizer, and 
a generalist, thoroughly familiar with lo 
cal, state, and federal requirements and 
programs. Salary is open and commensu 
rate with experience, capacity, and ability 
Apply: Urban Improvement Counselors 
734 Fifteenth Street N.W., Washington 
25, D.C. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





W156—Male, 34—Director, 
Assistant Director 

College graduate in psychology, with 
four years experience as a social worker, 
two as a project supervisor, and two as a 
relocation director, is seeking a position 
as a director of a new agency, assistant 
director of a new or established agency, o1 
work with a consulting firm. Candidate is 
interested in a position where he would 
have an opportunity to use his fluent 
Spanish. Currently employed as a reloca 
tion director, candidate is responsible for 
all phases of the first project for a city 
of 120,000 and has assisted in planning a 
second project. Candidate is single 


W155—Male—Code Enforcement 

Candidate with six ‘years experience in 
all phases of code enforcement, from ini 
tial contact through trial procedure, and 
currently employed in a city of over 400 
OOO, secks a codes enforcement position 
with a minimum annual salary of $9000 
Candidate is experienced in codes in the 
fields of housing, building, and zoning and 
has had three years supervisory experience 
in the field. Prefers western United States 
but will consider all sections of the coun 
try 


W154—Male—Assistant Director 

Candidate with ten years experience in 
real estate, escrow procedures, financing, 
and investment counseling seeks an assist 
ant director’s position, preferably in the 
western United States. He is thoroughly 
familiar with community organization, in 
ter-agency cooperation, and basic respon 
sibility of the urban renewal programs 
Candidate has completed courses in 
advanced cost accounting, real estate prin 
ciples, and business administration. Salary 
requirements are open 


W153—Male—Urban Renewal Director 

Urban renewal coordinator for a city of 
300,000 seeks position as an urban renewal 
director for a small city. Candidate has a 
master’s degree in city planning, plus five 
years experience in planning and 18 
months experience in renewal. Salary 1 
quirements: $9000 to $10,000 


W151—Male—Director of Planning 

Director of planning for private con 
sulting firm, with 14 years urban renewal 
and planning experience on major projects 
in New York City, Houston, and Seattle, 
secks more challenging position. Regis 
tered professional engineer and full mem 
ber of the American Institute of Planners 
Salary is open to negotiation. Resume 
upon request 





ADDRESS: 
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TO PLACE A FREE AD... 
in the “Personnel Exchange” column, fill in the blanks below. 
Then clip the box and mail it, together with pertinent informa- 


tion—job description, requirements, experience, salary data—to: 
the JouRNAL oF Housinc, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 


NAME OF AGENCY OR INDIVIDUAL WISHING TO ADVERTISE: 
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- Leading experts bring you... 





Vital facts and practical suggestions for overcoming 
housing problems in the United States today 





DESIGN AND THE 
PRODUCTION OF HOUSES 


Shows how single new houses are de- 
signed and produced, with suggested 
courses of action to benefit both the 
Pome buyer and general public. Covers 
d ances in home design—land devel- 
ent—fabrication—and other aspects. 
7 By B. Kelly and Associates at M.I.T. 
428 pp., illus., $12.00 


GOVERNMENT AND 
HOUSING IN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Provides inspired new thinking for 
everyone interested in relationships be- 
tween problems of metropoiitan gov- 
ernment and problems of housing. By 
E. Banfield, Assoc. Prof., and M. Grod- 
zins, Prof. and Chairman, Dept. of 
Political Science, Univ. of Chicago. 177 
pp.,. illus., $6.50 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Opportunities for Private Investment 


This discussion of the consumer demand 
for rental housing explains why private 
investment in new apartments has de- 
clined and what can be done to encour- 
age a renewed flow of investment 
funds. By L. Winnick, Consult. Econo- 
mist, Direc. of Research. N. Y. City 
Plann. Comm, 290 pp., $8.50 


HOUSING CHOICES AND 
HOUSING CONSTRAINTS 


A penetrating and informa- 
tive view of factors that influence the 
choice of housing in America today. 
Investigates requirements of housing 
consumers and clearly discusses rea- 
sons for their preference. By N. Foote, 
General Elec. Co.; J. Abu-Lughod, Soci- 
ologist; M. Foley, former Assoc. Ed., 
Architectural Forum; and L. Winnick, 
Consult, Economist. 450 pp., 18 illus., 


$12.50 
RESIDENTIAL 
REHABILITATION 


Private Profits and Public Purposes 
Shows how privately financed rehabil- 
itation can improve urban housing, with 
suggestions on new directions in public 
rehabilitation policies. Covers the se- 
lection, purchase, and design of the re- 
habilitation project, and other aspects. 
By W. Nash; Directed by M. Colean. 268 
pp., illus., $8.00 


FEDERAL CREDIT 
AND PRIVATE HOUSING 


The Mass Financing Dilemma 
Classifies and describes existing Federal 
preetame for residential mortgage cred- 

t; clarifies their assumptions and 
oals; and makes recommendations for 
mprovement. Focuses attention on 
the FHA, VA, and FNMA. By C. Haar, 
Harvard Univ. 381 pp. 20 illus., 26 
tables, $12.50. 


"tall 


ACTION Series in Hous- 
ing and Community 
Development 


ACTION, as the American Council to 
Improve our Neighborhoods is known. 
was organized in 1954 to initiate, en- 
courage, and assist programs and ac- 
tivities to eliminate slums, to rehabili- 
tate existing housing, to conserve good 
housing, and to further the effective 
planning and sound development of 
communities. To advance this broad ob- 
jective, ACTION started early in 1956 
to investigate and analyze problems in 
housing. The volumes in this ACTION 
series are the result. 

The series provides all facts neces- 
sary to an understanding of the sub- 
ject, and suggests ways in which im- 
pediments to the effective functioning 
of the housing market may be over- 
come. 

The authors are among the most in- 
formed and competent urban specialists 
in the pony 4 Their findings and sug- 
gestions are incorporated in the series. 


PLEASE DIRECT ORDERS TO: 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CoO., Dept. JHS-61 
327 W. 41st St., New York 36, N. Y. 




















